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''l^rUH-HUH  !"  he  shook  his  head  whimsically,  "You  kain't  learn  bronco-biistin' 
1  1    by  mail!  You  jes'  gotta  stick  with  the  critter,  sun-twistin',  ornery,  divin', 
possessed  of  the  devil,  till  he's  broke,  that's  all !" 

The  weather-beaten,  oldish  young  man  I  had  given  a  lift  on  the  windy  highway, 
was  limping  badly,  but  now,  relaxed  and  grinning,  he  was  explaining  his  manner  of 
making  a  living,  exuding  the  grim  philosophy  he  had  reaped  from  his  chosen  trade. 

And  I  thought  as  I  listened,  how  frank  his  facing  of  immutable,  inescapable  fact ; 
how  applicable,  too,  to  the  rather  grim  business  of  daily  living.  For  there  are 
certain  things  no  one  can  give  us,  regardless  of  how  indulgently  they  love  us.  how 
eager  they  are  to  spare  us  life's  "croppers."  Things  we  must  painfully  face  and 
master  solo ;  things  like  self-control,  the  ability  to  endure,  to  be  patient,  to  philoso- 
phize. No  butler,  bowing,  can  servilely  proffer  these  on  a  silver  salver :  only 
personal  blood-effort,  and  bumps  and  callouses  and  the  determination  to  "stick 
with  the  critter  until  he's  broke,"  can  give  us  these. 

And  for  this  knowledge,  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1947,  the  writer  is  suddenly, 
curiously  grateful.  For  it  is  the  self-mastery,  the  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  endure, 
which  we  painfully  pull  out  of  ourselves  in  the  long  run,  makes  our  personal 
lives  important,  those  about  us  more  secure. 

The  other  day  I  heard  two  little  cliildren  screaming.  It  seemed  they  each  had  a 
nickel,  each  wanted  bubble-gum.  but  tlie  little  neighborhood  store  was  down  to  its 
final  roll  of  the  stuff.  After  observing  them  for  awhile  and  noting  that  the  contro- 
versy waxed  wilder,  I  stepped  forward,  to  play  Solomon's  role : 

"Xow  look !"  I  said,  "there's  but  one  piece  of  bubble-gum  to  be  had !  Suppose  we 
divide  it  equally  between  you?"  About  to  get  out  my  knife  the  screams  became 
raucous : 

"Xo!  No!  NO!  It's  mine!  I  want  it  all!  Don't  cut  it!"  Their  small  faces  were 
distorted  with  passion  and  selfish  intent;  tears  streamed  from  their  eyes,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  restrained  the  urge  to  heave  the  little  pack  over  the  moon 
and  into  oblivion.  The  sounds  of  their  enraged  arguing  pursued  me  as  I  rounded 
the  corner  in  disgust.  I  shuddered  at  what  these  young  savages  would  do  were  they 
faced  with  a  rainy  day  when  a  picnic  had  been  planned,  or  were  they  to  discover 
Santa  had  failed  to  produce  the  proper  toj^ ! 

Nope!  you  "jes'  kain't  learn  broncobustin'  by  mail"!  And  because  all  worth- 
while things  are  attained  only  by  personal  sweat,  and  become,  therefore,  part  and 
parcel  of  our  very  souls,  I  am  grateful,  this  day,  to  God 
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ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS   ISSUE 


Art  Holsinger  (Requiem  for  the 
Living,  page  3),  former  T/Sgt.,  was  in 
service  33  months,  29  of  which  were 
spent  overseas.  He  earned  five  bronze 
battle  stars  for  invasions  and  campaigns 
with  the  Third  Infantry  Division.  These 
were :  Fedala- Casablanca,  French  Mo- 
rocco, Sicily,  Naples-Foggia,  France 
and  Germany.  He  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre.  This  is  Mr.  Holsinger's 
first  article  for  The  Link,  but  we  feel 
sure  our  readers  will  enjoy  his  vivid  por- 
trayals of  one  of  the  important  phases 
of  World  War  II. 

[Editor's  Note:  Chaplain  James  P.  Flynn, 
our  close  personal  friend,  completed  both  the 
French  Moroccan  and  the  Tunisian  Campaigns 
-without  serious  mishap  hut  gave  his  life  in  the 
Sicilian  Campaign,  1943. 

Your  editor  hit  the  Morocco  beach  with  the 
first  waves  of  infantry.  Mr.  Holsinger's  de- 
scription of  this  battle  as  seen  from  his  vantage 
point  is  the  best  zve'vc  come  across. "[ 


Len  S.  Rubin  {Seeds  of  Doubt, 
page  17),  in  addition  to  weaving  words 
into  the  fabric  of  such  a  fiction  article 
as  the  one  we  pre- 
sent this  month,  is 
now  editing  the 
Passaic  Citizen, 
weekly  newspaper  in 
Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Rubin  says  he 
began  his  career  in 
journalism  when  he 
was  given  free  tick- 
ets to  a  ball  game  in 
the  Yankee  Stadium 


as  a  reward  for  a  poem  about  the  school 
ball  team  published  in  his  elementary 
school  paper.  During  his  service  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  he  edited  news- 
papers at  Randolph  Field,  Texas ;  Luke 
Field,  Arizona;  and  Santa  Ana  AAB, 
California.  Mr.  Rubin  is  New  York 
born,  married  six  years  to  a  free  lance 
writer  of  scientific  articles,  has  been  an 
amateur  photographer  for  many  years, 
and  once  ranked  among  the  best  table 
tennis  players  in  the  United  States. 


W.    Edgar    Gregory     {Spiritual    Pre- 
paredness, page  30),  is  a  former  Army 
Chaplain  with  over  five  years   experi- 
ence   in    Transport 
duty.   Since  his   dis- 
^^j^^Bjt^  charge      from      the 

aBi^^^^^JB         Army  in  1945  he  has 
W  ^         done    work    at    the 

^m  <^^        University    of    Cali- 
^'^\    f        fornia     toward     his 
^     *^^M  ^^'  ^'  ^"  ^^<^ition  to 

^^^^^^  serving  as  Executive 
^^gB^V^' JH|  Director  of  the  Com- 
I^^K  '^K  jH  mission  on  Ministry 
to  Service  Personnel 
and  \^eterans,  Northern  California- 
^^^estern  Nevada  Council  of  Churches 
and  as  Director  of  Research  for  the 
same  organization. 


Robert  Caspar  Lintner  {Topic  Talks 
Page  36),  wrote  the  weekly  Topic 
Talks  for  The  Link  for  nearly  two 
3"ears  during  the  war.  Several  months 
ago  he  resumed  writing  for  this  depart- 
ment by  popular  demand.  Altogether,  his 
material  has  probably  filled  more  pages 
in  The  Link  than  that  supplied  by  any 
other  contributor. 


OUR  troopship  was  loaded  from  its 
steaming,  growling  engine  rooms 
to  the  very  top  of  the  wind-swept 
bridge  with  2000  tense,  sweating  GIs 
waiting  under  the  black  tent  of  night  to 
write  their  chapter  in  this  war's  bloody 
history. 

Eighteen  days  before,  just  out  of 
Hampton  Roads,  the  Captain's  voice 
bellowed  over  the  ship's  loud  speaker 
system :  "We're  out  to  make  history, 
men !  Wt  are  to  assault  the  enemy-held 
shores  of  Morocco !  We  cannot,  we  must 
not  fail  in  this  first  blow  against  the 
Xazis.  God  be  with  you,  and  good  luck!" 

Xow,  the  night  of  November  7,  1942, 
a  starlit  African  night  with  the  black- 
ness rising  out  of  the  sea  to  shroud  the 
great  \\>stern  Task  Force  creeping 
through  foreign  waters,  the  first  invasion 
forces  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
were  sweating  out  the  terrible  hours 
before  attack. 


The  great,  gray  hulk  of  our  troopship, 
crawling  through  the  night  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  huge  convoy,  swung  low  in 
the  water  line,  hugging  the  Atlantic  like 
a  giant,  sulking  walrus  trying  to  burrow 
foolishly  in  narrow  shoals.  The  ships 
were  huddled  for  miles  around  like  large 
coveys  of  birds  poised  for  mass  migra- 
tion. Troopships,  battleships,  destroyers, 
cruisers  light  and  heavy,  gun  bays 
manned  by  the  bluejackets  in  hair- 
trigger  readiness,  equipment  stowed  in 
the  holds  till  the  sides  of  the  ships 
seemed  they  must  bulge  with  their  load, 
but  most  of  all  the  combat  troops  them- 
selves. We  packed  the  hold,  the  bunks, 
the  ladders,  and  the  most  sought  after 
place  of  all,  the  decks.  The  night  was  a 
jumble  of  muffled  sounds  as  2000  men 
went  about  their  jobs,  or  just  waited, 
men  who  moved  somberly  on  the  living 
side  of  death's  curtain. 
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How    Many? 

We  were  still  a  good  way  out.  We 
hadn't  seen  land  for  eighteen  days.  But 
knowing  we  would  that  night  didn't 
make  anyone  the  happier.  We  were  ap- 
prehensive when  the  last  of  daylight 
folded  over  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  How 
many  of  us  would  see  daybreak?  How 
many  of  us  would  see  night  again?  How 
many  .  .  .  God,  that's  how  it  was  .  .  . 
all  day,  thinking  ahead  of  what  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  night.  Would  there 
ever  be  another  day,  or  would  it  just  go 
on  being  night  ? 

We  thought  about  everything,  of  our 
folks,  the  girl  back  home,  or  the  wife, 
and  the  old  job — the  job  we  had  just 
left  a  few  months  before  the  AP  Hill 
staging  area  and  helmets  and  rifles  and 
K  rations  and  everything  that  was  the 
Army  took  hold  of  our  lives.  And  now 
we  were  thinking  about  death.  Some  of 
us  were  worried,  some  of  us  were 
curious,  some  of  us  were  plain  damned 
scared,  but  worst  of  all  some  of  us  were 
strung  with  high-tension  wires  for 
nerves  that  threaded  through  taut  bodies 
and  resulted  in  explosive  tempers  and 
rough,  swearing  voices  cutting  through 
the  night.  We  were  GIs,  not  soldiers. 
There  is  a  difference.  You  train  as  a 
soldier,  think  as  a  soldier,  live  as  a  sol- 
dier, but  you  are  still  a  GI  up  to  the  day 
of  actual  combat.  When  you  fight,  you 
fight  like  a  soldier.  You  are  a  soldier. 

Missouri,  like  the  rest  of  us  in  Novem- 
ber, 1942,  was  a  GI.  He  pulled  out  of  the 
group  of  shadows  on  the  starboard  rail 
and  tapped  me  on  the  arm. 

"Art,"  he  whispered,  when  other 
voices  were  raised  loudly. 

"Yeah."  I  didn't  have  to  look  at  him. 
I  knew  even  in  the  darkness  how  he 
would  be.  Short,  solid,  a  thinning,  dis- 
heveled blond  head  with  enormous  light 
blue  eves  that  had  become  more  strained. 


almost  to  the  popping  point  as  D-Day 
came  closer,  Missouri  took  his  name 
from  his  home  state,  where  he  had  left 
his  wife  and  farm  to  take  up  army  life 
with  a  premonition  rooted  inside  him 
that  neither  words  nor  arguments  could 
shake  loose. 

"Art,  I  can't  take  it !  I  don't  have  a 
chance !  I'll  never  come  back,  the  way 
I  feel.  .  .  .  I'll  never  even  get  on  the 
beach!" 

"Stop  talking  like  that!"  I  shouted. 
"You've  got  just  as  much  a  chance  as 
the  rest  of  us  !"  But  anger  for  Missouri 
wasn't  in  me.  His  helplessness  was  an 
echo  of  my  own,  of  all  of  us.  But  Mis- 
souri let  his  out,  he  didn't  hold  it  inside 
him  until  his  stomach  felt  like  chain 
knotted  around  a  fence  post.  "Look,"  I 
wagered,  "we'll  have  a  beer  in  Fedala 
inside  of  three  days  and  you'll  laugh  at 
your  premonitions !" 

Another  shadow  took  shape  on  the 
deck.  "Are  you  ready,  Art?" 

Chaplain  James  P.  Flynn's  quiet, 
friendly  voice  came  like  a  soothing 
breeze  after  Missouri's  gale.  He  was  the 
big,  althletic-looking  Catholic  chaplain 
v/ho  held  Sunday  Services  on  our  ship, 
the  USS  Dickman,  for  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews.  He  moved  aboard  ship 
like  a  sport's  director  among  his  team, 
pulling  them  together,  ironing  out  their 
difficulties,  pep-talking  them  in  low 
moments. 

I  had  been  playing  the  organ  for 
Protestant  ship  services  during  the 
crossing.  Following  the  Sunday  Service 
he  asked  me  to  play  for  the  Mass  D-Day 
eve.  As  Chaplain  Flynn  put  it,  "No  one 
else  on  board  plays  anything  bigger  than 
a  sw^eet  potato!" 

I  laughed  and  said,  "Sure,  I'll  be  glad 
to  play." 

The  Protestant  Service  was  held  that 
evening  about  2130  hours.  It  was  brief 
and  well  attended.  I  had  gone  up  on  deck 
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afterward  to  watch  for  land.  At  Chap- 
lain Flynn's  words  I  followed  him  below. 
Missouri  trailed  behind  us. 

Worship  Aboard 

There  was  stark  beauty  in  that  serv- 
ice held  five  short  hours,  short  in  spacing 
on  the  ship's  clock  only,  before  the 
assault  forces  spread  over  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  streamed  ashore.  Tension 
had  mounted  steadily  since  sundown. 
Mass  had  been  announced  for  2330  hours. 
The  "church"  was  the  ship's  PX  hall. 
It  was  fifteen  minutes  early  when  I  sat 
down  at  the  small,  portable  organ  and 
waited  and  watched  for  what  seemed 
like  hours  .  .  .  just  waited  and  watched. 
The  faces  of  the  men  taking  their  seats 
in  complete  silence  were  living  masks 
of  the  whole  stream  of  emotions,  one 
flowing  abruptly  into  another — tension, 
hesitation,  apprehension,  embarrassment, 
earnestness,  solemnity,  some  imitation 
cheerfulness,  but  mostly  an  over-all 
soberness.  Strange  faces  these,  after  a 
minute  settling  into  expressionless 
stares.  There  was  the  stark  knowledge 
that  time  was  running  out  for  some  of 
us.  Was  it  easy  to  die?  Was  that  why 
some  of  these  men  faced  the  chaplain 
and  the  organ  and  Mass  with  a  cold 
calm?  Was  it  easy  to  die?  Was  it? 
Some  of  us  were  about  to  do  it.  But  we 
didn't  know  about  death.  We  were  still 
GIs. 

The  "church"  filled  slowly,  with  an 
unbelievable  quiet.  No  one  talked.  No 
one  whispered.  There  was  only  the  lap 
of  the  waves  against  the  side  ©f  the  ship, 
only  the  darkened  port  holes  and  the 
soft  scuffle  of  the  padre's  shoes  across 
the  bare  flooring  as  he  made  his  prepara- 
tions. And  there  was  the  occasional 
creak  heard  as  the  lumbering  transport 
gently  rolled  in  the  Atlantic  swell. 

At  exactly  2330  hours  Chaplain  Flynn 


stood  at  the  improvised  altar.  He  began. 
The  men  took  up  the  first  hymn.  My 
fingers  trembled  on  the  organ  keys.  I 
felt  like  a  stranger.  The  singing  was 
spotty  and  lacked  the  usual  zest  present 
at  the  regular  Sunday  Services.  Notes 
on  the  organ  music  dissolved  into  ques- 
tion marks.  My  eyes  followed  them 
blindly,  my  thoughts  were  out  there  with 
the  men.  Would  that  be  why  the  men's 
faces  were  expressionless?  Were  they 
as  numb  as  I  ?  Had  they  erased  their 
grim  thoughts  and  fears  from  their  faces 
but  found  they  couldn't  moisten  their  dry 
throats  enough  to  let  their  voices  slide 
out? 

We  struggled  through  another  hymn. 
The  chaplain  stepped  forward  just  a 
little.  His  voice  was  soft,  but  his  words 
crashed  like  a  depth  charge  in  our 
hearts  : 

"Do  what  you  must  do  I"  And  then 
the  absolution : 

"I  absolve  you  from  all  sin,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

Then  he  distributed  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

They  started  to  file  out,  heads  bowed. 
.  .  .  Which  would  be  chosen  to  fall  on 
the  beach  at  dawn?  Tomorrow  we  die. 
We  die  at  dawn.  How  do  we  die?  Why 
do  we  die?  Oh,  God,  why  do  we  die? 
Has  God  already  chosen  us?  In  His 
wisdom.  He  must  have  a  plan.  .  .  .  The 
men  were  filing  out,  heads  bowed.  .  .  . 
Surely  there  must  be  a  plan.  For  those 
men  who  attended  their  own  Requiem 
in  strange  waters  off  strange  shores, 
already  in  a  world  of  unreality,  it  cannot 
be  just  "bad  breaks"  or  "tough  luck"  for 
their  death  to  take  another  life  out  of 
the  world,  leaving  a  vacant  space  for  a 
timeless  second  before  another  birth 
somewhere  fills  in.  When  they  went  over 
the  side  where  were  they  going?  Were 
they  going  just  to  the  beach  to  drop  and 
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■die  and  lie  in  bloody  ribbons  tor  the  sun 
to  bleach  and  to  leave  bloated  bodies  in 
watery  graves  off  shore?  What  do  you 
do  when  you  die?  .  .  .  The  men  filed 
out,  heads  bowed. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
dawn.  Some  of  the  men  went  immediate- 
ly on  top  deck  without  attempting  sleep, 
a  few  moved  aimlessly  in  and  out  among 
those  making  final  preparations,  others 
went  below  to  try  to  catcii  a  few  winks. 
But  they  soon  came  up.  There  w^as  no 
sleeping  on  board  that  night  .  .  .  just 
waiting. 

There  was  no  moon.  The  whole  world 
was  like  a  black  void,  like  a  huge  over- 
turned inky  bowl,  and  the  stars  were  the 
only  pin  prick  of  light  anywhere.  They 
were  white,  sparkling  diamonds  set 
against  black  velvet.  They  were  sud- 
denly eerie,  without  a  glimmer  of  ro- 
mance. The  world  was  unreal.  We  were 
suspended  in  space  and  our  minds  were 
like  the  falling  star  over  the  horizons, 
tumbling  through  eternity. 

Land  Ho! 

There  was  no  breeze.  Just  quiet  and 
calm,  outwardly.  Inwardly,  the  torrents 
roared  on.  The  open  steel  stairways  were 
jammed  with  men  going  up  and  down  in 
an  endless  procession.  The  decks  were 
alive  with  debarkation  preparations. 

Suddenly,  a  murmur  went  up  from 
starboard. 

"There  it  is!  Look  over  there!" 

Land !  An  empty  moment  of  silence 
shook  the  huge  ship.  One  could  feel  the 
instant  shifting  of  every  pair  of  eyes 
through  the  darkness  toward  shore. 

"There's  the  light!"  Windy,  a  gar- 
rulous steward  of  the  "know-it-all"  col- 
lege, let  out  a  yell.  "That's  the  aerial 
beacon  at  the  Casablanca  airport !" 

"We  know  that!"  Alissouri  snapped. 

We  waited.  It  came  again.  The  airport 


beacon  turned  its  360  degrees  and  then, 
for  a  second,  threw  its  needle-thin  light 
out  to  sea.  It  was  like  a  long,  sinister 
rapier  thrust  at  our  hearts.  It  was  a 
ghostly  finger  beckoning  us  into  the 
dawn. 

In  the  quick,  hard  excitement  that  fol- 
lowed, Windy  reached  into  his  fi.eld 
jacket.  "Boy,  I'd  give  anything  for  a 
smoke!" 

Like  a  black  panter,  almost  invisible 
in  the  darkness,  Missouri  sprang  for 
Windy,  pinned  him  in  a  pow^erful  farm- 
hand grip  flat  against  the  rail.  He 
clamped  Windy's  hand  inside  the  jacket 
pocket  as  though  it  were  strapped  there 
with  steel. 

"Hey,  you!"  he  yelled.  "You  know 
it's  general  orders  no  smoking  after 
blackout!" 

"What  the  hell,  Missouri  I  What's  eat- 
ing you?"  I  pulled  him  off  Windy,  shak- 
ing him  a  little.  He  was  a  rigid  case  of 
nerves  all  the  way  down  his  spine. 

Windy  laughed,  shakily  for  him.  "I 
was  only  clowning,  kid!  Take  it  easy 
.  .  .  relax  .  .  .  try  to  pull  yourself  to- 
gether .  .  .  it's  not  that  bad,  you  know." 

Missouri  released  Windy's  hand 
through  the  wrinkled  field  jacket.  "Sor- 
ry," he  mumbled.  .  .  .  "Upset  .  .  .  kind  of 
jumpy  tonight  .  .  .  thinkin'  .  .  .  just 
thinkin'  .  .  .  sorry."  He  moved  back 
against  the  rail,  watching  shore. 

"Do  what  you  must  do  ...  do  what 
you  must  do  ...  do  what  you  must  do. 
.  .  ."  The  padre's  quiet  words  set  up  a 
chorus  in  my  brain  and  swung  along 
somberly  at  times,  at  times  almost  light- 
ly, with  the  soft-tongued  waves.  They 
lapped  contentedly  at  the  sides  of  the 
transport  like  a  kitten  passing  the  hours 
over  her  milk  bowl.  Almost,  for  a  minute, 
it  was  vaguely  easy  to  forget  the  ques- 
tion in  all  of  us. 

But  not  for  long.  The  beacon  seemed 
to  grow  less  bright  in  spite  of  our  niov- 
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ing  closer  to  the  beach.  I  looked  at  the 
shore,  a  thin  Hue  of  darkness  iincurHng 
from  nowhere.  Missouri  saw  it,  too. 
And  W'indy.  We  shared  the  rail  with 
others  pressing  closer  wordlessly  for 
their  view. 
D-Day  was  with  us. 


It  was  a  heavy  moment,  that  first 
naked  view  of  land  that  was  to  be  bought 
by  the  men  on  board.  It  was  a  kind  of 
sacred  moment.  Windy  broke  it. 

"Say,"  he  said  gustily.  "It'll  be  a 
pushover !  I  got  the  inside  dope  straight 
this  morning.  We're  goin'  in  without  a 
shot!" 

W'indy's  reports  always  came  directly 
from  the  bridge,  according  to  his  version. 
]\[ost  of  us  on  board  figured  they  came 
directly  from  the  latrine. 

Alissouri  rubbed  his  heavy  jaw.  "I 
wish  I  was  back  home,"  he  said  miser- 
ably. "I  don't  want  to  die,  and  I'm  goin' 
to.  I  know  I  am." 

"Shut  up!"  somebody  growled,  pass- 
ing with  an  armload  of  equipment. 
Somebody  who  knew  their  dangers  as 
vividly  as  Missouri  but  who  refused  to 
voice  them.  But  could  Missouri  be 
blamed  too  much  for  voicing  the  things 
all  of  us  felt?  Was  he  more  to  blame  for 
clinging  to  the  way  of  life  he  knew  back 
in  ^lissouri,  the  sturdy,  earth-rooted  life 
of  a  farm? 

There   was    not    the   slightest   breeze 


now.  An  eerie  feeling  of  calmness  slid 
over  the  Dick  man.  Men  moved  in  ma- 
chine-like preparations,  men  who  were 
capable  and  well  trained.  And  then,  as 
suddenly  as  though  we  had  not  spent 
months  and  weeks  of  blind  training,  as  if 
the  eighteen  days  had  been  erased  and 
no  time  stood  between  us  and  D-Day  at 
all,  the  moment  for  the  assault  troops 
was  at  hand. 

Those  of  us  in  supply  and  headquar- 
ters who  were  to  follow  with  the  neces- 
sary reinforcements  and  equipment  later 
watched  the  combat  troops  line  up  on 
deck. 

Almost  immediately  the  giant  gears 
swung  the  Higgins  boats  over  the  side 
and  slowly,  ponderously,  as  though  even 
the  machinery  was  reluctant  to  let  the 
men  go,  lowered  the  craft  into  the  sea. 
Heavily  laden  men  clambered  down  the 
rope  ladders  and  methodically  took  their 
places  in  the  cramped  quarters.  There 
was  a  constant  string  of  curses. 

The  motors  started  nervously.  Then 
the  steady  chug-chug  gradually  faded 
into  the  distance.  The  first  wave  of  as- 
sault troops  was  off! 

".  .  .  Do  what  you  must.  .  .  ."  Silent 
prayers  of  other  sweating,  anxious  men 
followed  those  jaunty  little  Higgins 
boats. 

A  second  group  followed. 

Missouri  went  in  the  third  wave. 

An  atmosphere  of  order  and  calm  fell 
across  the  Dickman.  Those  of  us  watch- 
ing on  deck  began  to  feel  a  gradual 
loosening  of  tension.  Several  waves  had 
reached  the  beach.  We  hadn't  heard  any 
gunfire. 

Minutes    Into    Hours 

Windy  was  optimistic  and  cocky.  "See, 
I  gave  you  the  right  dope.  I  told  you  it 
was  a  cinch.  There  won't  be  a  shot 
fired." 

Hell  opened  up  at  that  instant.  It  was 
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like  a  direct  taunt  to  Windy's  prema- 
ture boast.  A  livid  flash  pierced  the 
portside  of  the  transport  as  the  enemy- 
fleet  opened  fire.  But  the  battleships 
circling  us  were  ready.  The  Massachu- 
setts let  go  three  shells  from  her  16-inch 
barrels.  Red  hot  against  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  sky,  they  described  a  perfect  arc 
before  they  curved  downward  and 
plunged  into  their  target. 

No.  We  were  not  going  in  without  a 
shot.  We  were  not  going  in  without  a 
lot  of  shots.  In  fact,  it  looked  as  though 
we  weren't  going  in  for  some  time. 

As  each  broadside  was  let  go,  the 
man-of-war  was  engulfed  in  a  blinding 
yellow  flame.  Frequently  two  turrets  of 
three  guns  each  would  fire  simultan- 
eously and  each  resultant  flash  gave  the 
terrifying  sensation  that  the  ship  was 
blowing  herself  up.  The  cruiser  Augusta 
guarding  the  Dickman  roared  with  a 
terrific  crossfire. 

Minutes  ran  into  hours  with  agoniz- 
ing deliberation.  The  battle  raged  on  like 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  back  in  the 
States.  Each  hellish  color  of  flames  and 
exploding  shells  and  black  smoke 
screened  us  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  inside  a  burning  inferno. 

With  sunrise  the  blinding  yellow 
flashes  became  sharp  blazes  of  light  like 
the  sun's  rays  that  are  caught  for  an 
instant  in  a  mirror.  The  roar  of  the 
guns  ticked  off  the  time  of  day  as  our 
fleet  and  the  enemy  ships  came  to  grips. 
And  Fort  Blondin  with  its  shore  bat- 
teries was  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  If  they 
could  be  silenced  and  put  out  of  com- 
mission our  operation  would  be  well  on 
its  way  to  success. 

"You  men  go  downstairs  and  get  some 
sleep !  In  a  few  hours  we'll  be  moving 
in!" 

It  took  a  full  minute  for  the  officer's 
words  to  sink  into  our  tired  minds.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  we  were  sleepy.  Darkness 


was  closing  in  again.  But  could  we  sleep  ? 

We  kept  our  shoes  and  clothes  on  .  .  . 
just  in  case. 

Sunrise  of  November  9th  found  us 
back  on  deck.  Naval  fire  was  consider- 
ably less.  The  enemy  fleet  had  had 
enough.  And  Fort  Blondin  was  reeling. 

En  Route  to  Sick  Bay 

The  Higgins  boats  began  to  return 
the  more  seriously  wounded  from  the 
beach.  Or  should  I  say  the  dying?  The 
sick  bay  filled  up  with  the  first  load. 
We  helped  the  medics  bring  them  in.  A 
sick  bay  on  an  ordinary  ship  in  peace- 
time is  orderly  and  hygienic,  like  well- 
cared-for  hospital  wards.  But  on  the 
Dickman  that  night  it  was  a  bloody,  stink- 
ing deck  overcrowded  with  men's  hacked 
and  tortured  bodies.  It  was  a  place  that 
made  the  whole  and  healthy  sick.  The 
doctors  and  medics  worked  with  grim, 
clamped  faces  as  they  sponged  away  a 
man's  life  blood  to  scrape  flesh  and  bone. 

As  the  boats  unloaded  we  kept  watch- 
ing and  waiting  and  hunting.  Windy 
stuck  with  me  and  I  knew  what  he  was 
looking  for.  Finally,  we  went  up  on  deck 
to  get  a  whiff  of  fresh,  bloodless  air. 

"Would  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  know  him?"  I 
asked. 

"Well  .  .  ."  Windy  muttered,  "we 
oughtta  recognize  a  piece  of  '  'em.'  " 

I  nodded  sickly.  Missouri,  whatever 
of  him  came  back,  if  he  came  back  at 
all,  would  still  be  Missouri.  It  suddenly 
was  urgent  that  we  find  him.  Alore 
urgent  than  anything  else.  There  was 
the  answer  to  the  question.  .  .  . 

Sick  bay  spread  to  the  second  deck. 
We  tried  to  avoid  walking  through  the 
passage,  but  there  was  no  other  way. 
Most  of  the  troops  had  left.  The  de- 
serted ship  was  permeated  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  seared  flesh  and  pain  and 
death. 
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Just  ahead  of  us  an  emergency  operat- 
ing room  was  set  up  where  a  corridor 
widened  enough  to  permit  it.  From  the 
rafters  a  large  but  dim  lantern  hung 
less  than  two  feet  above  the  broken  body 
of  a  Higgins  boat  skipper.  A  doctor 
worked  feverishly  to  save  him.  Where 
the  corridor  narrowed,  five  litter  cases 
lined  the  wall,  patiently  waiting  admis- 
sion to  the  sick  bay.  One,  a  young  sailor, 
had  part  of  his  forehead  missing.  An- 
other with  a  tourniquet  on  his  thigh 
watched  with  a  puzzled  expression  the 
dark  red  stream  trickling  down  his  leg. 

He  raved  in  his  delirium.  "Ma,"  he 
muttered,  "I  spilled  the  catsup.  Sis  and 
I  both  reached  for  it  at  the  same  time." 

We  stumbled  on.  The  smell  of  ether 
and  drugs  was  too  much.  We  started 
for  the  open  deck.  Hastily  we  passed  an 
empty  litter  with  a  pool  of  blood  inches 
deep. 

But  we  didn't  find  Missouri.  We  didn't 
fiind  him  at  all. 

From   Missouri 

The  young  sailor  with  the  tourniquet 
was  the  first  to  die.  He  died  in  the  night. 
They  found  the  picture  of  his  mother 
and  sister  soaked  in  his  own  blood.  A 
small  group  gathered  aft  on  the  portside 
in  the  warm,  bright  sunshine  of  the 
morning  of  the  10th.  Half  a  dozen  men 
slowly  carried  the  coffin-like  wire 
basket  from  the  sick  bay.  Its  occupant 
was  neatly  covered  in  an  immaculate 
blanket  stamped  in  tan  lettering,  "United 
States  Navy."  A  small  boom  swept  over 
the  side  and  the  basket  was  gently  low- 
ered, lifeboat  style,  into  a  Higgins  boat 
which  would  run  the  body  back  to  the 
beach — the  beach  he  had  helped  take  two 
days  before. 

Top  deck  became  an  extension  of  sick 
bay  that  third  day.  The  long  row  of 
smashed  bodies  swathed  in  bandages  lay 


in  the  shadow  of  the  rail.  One  of  them 
moved,  just  a  hand,  as  a  head  that  had 
only  a  pair  of  eyes  free  in  the  bandages, 
turned  toward  me.  I  grabbed  Windy. 
"My  God!"  he  whispered. 
"Missouri?"  I  knelt  beside  what  re- 
mained. He  had  been  knifed  across  the 
stomach  by  machine  gun  bullets.  Some- 
how I  knew  it  was  Missouri. 

The  bandages  moved  imperceptibly. 
Was  it  a  weak  smile?  Then  this  wasn't 
Missouri. 

"Yeah,"  he  said. 

His  voice  was  remarkably  clear. 
"Yeah,  Missouri." 

He  paused  for  the  words  that  were 
left  in  him. 

Sweat  dripped  from  my  wrists.  I  put 
out  my  hand.  It  was  like  touching  a 
bundle  of  old  clothes,  not  a  man. 

Missouri  moved  his  hand,  a  big,  rough, 
brown  hand  the  color  of  wheat  fields  in 
August  in  the  States.  "It  ain't  so  bad," 
he  said.  "Dyin'.  Wish  I  was  a  preacher, 
I  could  tell  you.  Kinda  like  the  farm 
work  back  home,  a  field  all  harvested. 
Nice  feelin',  sort  of  contented.  Sort  of 
like  somebody  planned  it  this  way. 
'Nother  field  to  plant.  .  .  ." 

The  brown  hand  on  my  arm  tightened 
slightly  as  softly,  reverently,  the  melan- 
choly strains  of  "Taps"  drifted  over  the 
deck  for  our  ship's  dead.  Another  wire 
basket  was  lowered  into  the  Higgins 
boat. 

Windy  was  staring  off  toward  the 
beaches,  white  like  the  picked  bones  of 
a  buzzard.  "Without  a  shot!"  he  mut- 
tered. 

But  that  wasn't  what  I  was  thinking 
about.  I  was  thinking  about  Chaplain 
Flynn  and  the  Services  and  men's  faces 
— and  mostly  about  Missouri. 

Missouri  died  that  morning.  Missouri 
was  a  soldier. 
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/HE  PENSIVE  BIRD  which 
adorns  this  month's  cover  was 
drawn  by  Henry  P.  Chapman 
who  has  been  contributing  car- 
toons and  stories  to  these  pages 
since  early  in  1  944.  Some  of  the 
fine  illustrations  you  have  seen 
in  The  Link  during  the  past 
several  months  have 
been  his  work  too. 

Whenever  the 
"idea  department" 
of  this,  your  Link, 
runs  low  it  turns  to 
Chapman,  for  his 
priceless  sense  of 
humor  a  I  ways  comes 
to  the  rescue.  This 
originator  of  the  cartoon  V-Mall 
idea  for  greeting  cards  enlisted 
in  the  Air  Corps  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  was  trained  as 
an  aerial  photographer-gunner. 
In  his  own  words  he  says,  "After 
a  fistful  of  missions  they  must 
have  detected  that  I  was  im- 
peding the  progress  of  the  war 
so  they  assigned  me  to  the 
Public  Relations  Section."  Later 
he  was  "drafted"  by  the  Intel- 
ligence  Department. 

While     in    Africa,     Chapman 


received  an  official  commenda- 
tion from  the  Croup's  top-rank- 
ing officer  which  read  in  part: 
"You  are  hereby  officially 
commended  for  your  outstand- 
ing work  in  almost  single  hand- 
edly  writing,  laying  out,  and  ob- 
taining the  publication  of  the 
newspaper,  'One 
Year  of  Bombing.' " 
After  more  than 
three  years  of  over- 
seas service.  Chap- 
man was  discharged 
from  the  Army  as 
a  T/Sgt.  Since 
that  time  he  has 
been  attending 
classes  at  the  Franklin  School 
of  Professional  Arts  in  New 
York  City  to  study  modern  ad- 
vertising art,  method  and  tech- 
nique. During  the  evenings  and 
into  the  "wee  hours  of  the  night" 
he  does  free-lance  cartooning 
(many  of  his  cartoons  have  ap- 
peared in  magazines  throughout 
the  U.  S.)  ,  illustrating  and  writ- 
ing. 

We  predict  that  this  young 
man  will  have  a  bright  future. 
Good   luck,   Henry! 
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"TT  AST  we  saw  of  him  he  was  in  a 
1.  steep  dive  headed  straight  for 
the  sea  with  his  number  one  and 
two  engines  dead.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  pull  the  ol'  Bird,  out  of  a 
terrific  dive  like  that  one." 

That  was  the  story  the  Fortress  crews 
brought  back  to  the  intelligence  officers 
about  the  Thunderbird,  a  veteran  For- 
tress of  52  missions,  after  a  daring  day- 
light raid  on  the  important  Italian 
ferry  terminus  at  Alessina,  in  Sicily. 

The  sergeant  in  the  operations  tent 
slowly  rubbed  out  the  name  of  the  ill- 
fated  ship  from  the  squadron's  status 
board.  As  the  chalk  dust  snowed  down 
from  the  board  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"Ten  men  and  a  Fortress  rubbed  out." 

Thus  could  have  been  written  the 
finale  to  another  grim  and  inevitable  tale 


born  of  the  horror  we  simply  call  war. 
But  instead  it  seems  that  the  ever  fanci- 
ful Fate  held  her  tongue  in  her  cheek 
and  kept  on  writing  until  she  penned 
one  of  the  most  amazing  and  thrilling 
escapades  of  the  last  war. 

" — in  a  steep  dive  headed  straight 
for  the  sea  with  his  number  one  and  two 
engines  dead!  It  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  pidl  the  oV  Bird  out  of  a 
terrific  dive  like  that  one." 

But  they  didn't  know  that  the  rivet- 
feathered  Thunderbird  was  an  impossible 
hunk  of  airplane.  And  they  didn't  know 
that  the  profound  faith  and  affection 
that  2nd  Lt.  E.  C.  Wayman,  the  pilot, 
had  for  the  Bird  made  it  the  impossible 
plane  that  it  was. 

The  Lieutenant's  faith  was  working 
well  overtime  that  day  that  his  giant 
bird  became  sick  over  enemy  territory 
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and    got    her    metallic    feathers    ruffled. 

Fifteen  minutes  from  the  target  the 
proud  Thunderhird  was  soaring  high  in 
the  circus  veiled  heavens  at  23,000  feet 
when  the  two  portside  engines  coughed 
sickly  and  quit  dead,  simultaneously.  For 
a  few  seconds  the  Thunderhird  seemed 
like  a  paper  Fortress  pasted  against  the 
hazy  blue  sky.  Suddenly  it  gave  a  power- 
ful heave  forward,  then  dipped  its  glass 
beak  into  a  sharp  vertical  dive  and 
plunged  tlirough  the  tight  Fortress 
formation  like  a  wounded  bird. 

Lt.  W'ayman's  hand  jumped  to  his 
throat-mike  and  he  pressed  it  hard  into 
his  flesh.  He  swallowed  heavily  to 
clear  his  throat  and  with  a  coolness 
surprising  even  to  himself  the  pilot 
shot  a  message  to  the  bombardier : 

"Dump  the  load,  Don !  Dump  the  load, 
toot-sweet !" 

The  bombardier,  2nd  Lt.  Don  Malloy 
of  Jefferson,  Ohio,  hit  the  salvo  switch 
and  the  belly  of  the  Thunderhird 
vomited  twelve  500-pound  bombs  to- 
ward the  sea.  The  plane  continued  its 
arrow-like    plunge. 

Lt.  \\'ayman  and  his  crew  weren't  the 
only  ones  interested  in  the  Thunder- 
hird's  welfare  at  this  time.  Above  them 
a  horde  of  25  fearless  Nazi  fighters 
smirked  with  satisfaction  as  they  thought 
of  the  double  victory  one  of  them  v^ould 
be  awarded  for  finishing  off  this  crippled 
Flying   Fortress. 

The  plummeting  Fortress  was  now  at 
3000  feet  and  the  Jerries  were  right 
at  its  tail  showering  it  with  lead.  All 
of  them  were  eager  to  claim  the  coup  de 
grace  as  soon  as  the  Fortress  would 
smash  into  the  water. 

Sgt.  Benny  Irvin,  a  Pascola,  Missouri, 
boy  and  the  left  waist-gunner,  tapped 
Sgt.  Gene  Light  of  New  York  City, 
tlie  right  waist-gunner,  on  the  shoulder 
and  then  stuck  out  his  hand  for  the 
f.nal  handshake.  They  had  been  together 


as  gunners  on  many  missions  in  the 
Thunderhird.  This  looked  like  the  last 
ride.  Sgt.  Light  shook  the  hand  extended 
to  him  and  answered  with  a  smile  that 
came  only  from  the  face.  Both  men 
turned  to  their  guns  and  blazed  away 
at  the  pursuing  enemy. 

As  the  Bird  zoomed  downward,  Lt. 
Wayman  struggled  to  get  the  plane 
under  control.  He  managed  to  heave 
the  plane  from  side  to  side  in  violent 
evasive  action,  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
Thunderhird  as  difficult  a  target  as 
possible  for  the  deadly  pack  of  Focke- 
Wulfes  barking  at  his  tail.  He  could 
plainly  see  the  ruffled  sea  now  rushing 
madly  up  to  embrace  him.  "Davy  Jones, 
open  up  your  locker,"  his  thoughts 
whispered  to  him,  "here  we  come."  But 
through  his  throat-mike  the  Lieutenant 
spoke  calmly  and  encouragingly  to  the 
members  of  his  crew. 

"Don't  waste  your  ammo,  boys.  Let 
them  come  in  close  before  you  fire. 
Take  it  easy  .  .  .  everything  is  Roger 
.   .   .    Roger   .   .   .   Roger." 

The  white-capped  waves'  of  the  rest- 
less Mediterranean  reached  up  to  wel- 
come the  diving  Fortress.  Lt.  Wayman 
tightened  his  grip  around  the  wheel 
and  yelled  to  his  co-pilot,  1st  Lt.  Dick 
Sims, 

"Now,   Dick!" 

Both  men  pulled  back  on  their  wheels 
at  the  same  time.  The  giant  iron  Bird 
swooped  from  its  impetuous  dive  into 
a  graceful  glide  .  .  .  300  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean ! 

Only  half  of  the  fight  was  won.  The 
Fortress  was  still  struggling  along  on 
only  two  of  its  four  engines.  The 
swastika-marked  vultures  observed  the 
two  dead  motors  with  glee.  They  saw 
that  the  ship  was  laboring  heavily. 
Now  was  the  time  for  the  final  blow. 
One  by  one  they  shot  through  the  gray- 
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ish-blue  heavens,  thundering  in  for  the 
kill. 

The  battered  Bird  skimmed  above  the 
rolling  waters  well  under  control,  but 
very  tired.  Her  proximity  to  the  water 
afforded  her  with  one  great  advantage 
in  her  ensuing  battle  with  the  enemy 
fighter  planes.  It  deprived  the  Nazi- 
birds  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
Fortress  from  the  belly — a  favorite  of 
the  Lnjtivaffe  fighter  planes  when  they 
were  attacking  a  huge  bomber.  It  also 
prevented  them  from  attacking  the 
crippled  Thunderhird  from  a  steep  dive, 
for  it  allowed  them  little  time  and  short 
space  in  which  to  pull  out  of  their  sharp 
and  speedy  descent. 

The  ten  GIs  inside  the  Bird  had  a 
new  life  rushing  through  their  veins 
after  pulling  out  of  that  harrowing  death 
dive  and  cheating  the  Grim  Reaper  out 
of  his  human  harvest — at  least  for  a 
while  longer.  Now  they  had  a  chance  to 
f^ght  for  their  newly  leased  lives. 

Jerry  must  have  figured  that  the  most 
feasible  approach  for  attack  would  be  to 
come  in  on  the  Fortress'  nose.  Single 
file,  and  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  Bird 
held,  the  Jerry-men  roared  in.  The  first 
FW-190  to  spit  lead  at  the  Fortress 
came  in  head  on,  fired  a  short  burst,  then 
broke  into  a  quarter  roll,  exposing  his 
silver  belly  to  the  waist  and  tail-gunners. 
This  was  an  easy  set  up  for  the  GI  gun- 
ners— like  shooting  clay  ducks  at  a  shoot- 
ing gallery.  The  Luftwaffers  came  in 
in  rapid  succession.  Each  one  executed 
the  same  maneuver  as  the  previous  one. 
After  their  burst  of  slugs  at  the  B-17 
they  tipped  into  that  fatal  quarter  roll 
and  the  Thunderhird's  waist  and  tail 
guns  burped  lead  pebbles  into  their  silver 
stomachs.  The  Mediterranean  gurgled 
with  enemy  planes. 

During  the  Fort's  hectic  dive  from 
23,000  feet  to  300  feet,  Lt.  Wayman 
employed   evasive  action  to   escape  the 


burning  bullets  of  the  enemy  guns.  Then 
throughout  the  entire  attack  by  the 
Jerry  planes  he  was  swinging  his  bat- 
tered Fort  through  every  evasive  trick 
he  had  ever  learned.  So  violent  was  his 
exhibition  that  now  the  Thunderbird  was 
flying  BACK  toward  enemy  territory — 
the  island  of  Sicily. 

After  discovering  the  direction  of  the 
Thunderhird's  wild  and  heedless  flight, 
it  didn't  take  the  navigator,  1st  Lt. 
Howard  Jones  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
long  to  get  the  Bird  back  in  the  groove. 
But  the  plane  was  still  pufling  along  at 
a  dangerously  low  altitude  and  the  halo 
of  enemy  fighters  still  circled  above  them. 

The  wreckage  from  eight  Jerry  air- 
devils  danced  on  the  watery  blue  floor  of 
the*Mediterranean  and  many  other  Nazi- 
birds  were  licking  their  wounds  in  the 
peaceful  spaciousness  of  the  heavens. 
Respectful  now,  and  reluctant  to  come 
rushing  in  for  that  "easy"  kill,  they 
buzzed  around  well  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Fortress'  stingers. 

With  a  slight  preview  of  air-acro- 
batics, one  of  the  Jerries  must  have 
decided  to  become  a  hero.  He  aimed  his 
Focke-Wulfe's  nose  at  the  Thunderhird's 
beak  and  gunned  in.  The  fighter's  guns 
barked.  The  bombardier's  "fifty"  snapped 
back.  Jerry  slipped  into  a  heavy  bank, 
the  plane  vomited  raven-black  smoke 
and  orange  flame,  then  bowed  to  the 
Thunderhird  and  crashed  into  the  sea. 

The  remainder  of  the  Nazi  flock 
droned  above  hesitatingly.  "To  attack 
or  not  to  attack?" — that  seemed  to  be 
the  question.  The  Nazi  birdmen  must 
have  watched  as  the  jet  black  smoke 
from  their  fallen  comrade's  plane  spiraled 
upward,  growing  larger  and  larger  as 
it  reached  into  the  heavens  until  finally 
it  melted  into  nothingness.  Jerry  grasped 
the  message  and  decided  to  disappear 
too.  They  turned  their  noses  toward 
der  Fatherland  and  hauled  for  home  .  .  . 
dragging  their  tails. 
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The  crew  of  the  Thunderbird  took 
inventory.  Nine  enemy  planes  destroyed ; 
no  casualties  aboard  the  Fortress.  The 
Bird  was  perforated  with  more  than 
fifty  Jerry  bullet  holes  and  two  engines 
still  showed  no  sign  of  life.  Now  a  new 
menace  made  faces  at  the  boys — the 
gasoline  was  dangerously  low ! 

The  navigator  made  a  desperate  de- 
cision. Their  only  chance  to  reach  land — 
friendly  land — was  to  head  for  a  pim.ple 
of  land — the  island  of  Pantelleria. 

The  devastating  air  bombardment  of 
the  tiny  island  by  the  AAF  and  the  RAF 
prior  to  its  surrender  left  the  island 
polka-dotted  with  live  bombs  and  giant 
craters.  Even  small  fighter  planes  con- 
sidered the  island  too  dangerous  a  place 
to  sit  down  on.  But  beggars  can*t  be 
choosers— and  the  Thunderbird  was 
begging   humbly. 

Its  proud  proboscis  pointed  toward 
Pantelleria,  the  bird  gallantly  limped 
onward.  The  right  waist-gunner  looked 
out  of  his  window.  The  tip  of  the  Fort's 
wing  was  only  inches  above  the  sea. 
A  voice  came  over  the  earphones. 

"Dump  everything  that  isn't  nailed 
down  boys.  The  ol'  Bird's  got  to  gain  a 
little   altitude." 

Out  went  all  the  things  the  crew  could 
get  their  hands  on ;  parachutes,  flak 
vests,  helmets,  the  two  waist-gunners 
even  threw  out  their  heavy  guns,  which 
served  them  so  well  in  their  fight  with 
the   Jerry   planes. 

The  Thunderbird  was  grateful  for  the 
lighter  load.  She  rose  slightly  and  kept 
her  course  for   Pantelleria. 

As  the  Fortress  approached  the  tiny 
island,  six  M.esserschmitts  came  screaiii- 
ing  out  of  the  clouds  to  dive-bomb  the 
dock  on  the  island.  Each  plane  de- 
livered its  bomb  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
docks,  then  scurried  up  into  the  heavens 
like  a  schoolboy  running  away  from  a 
broken    window.    Their    mission    com- 


pleted, the  Messerschmitts  turned  toward 
Italy.  Then  the  leader  spotted  the  sput- 
tering Thunderbolt! 

He  signaled  to  his  gang  and  they  fol- 
lowed him  in  single  file  as  he  dived 
toward  the  Fortress.  The  remaining 
guns  on  the  Bird  soon  convinced  the 
Ad:e-109's  that  there  was  still  a  lot  of 
thunder  left  in  the  Thunderbird.  After 
their  solitary  pass  at  the  Fort  the  Jerries 
continued  on  their  way. 

Lt.  Way  man  flew  over  the  island 
to  observe  the  condition  of  the  field.  For 
17  days  previously  that  airfield  had  been 
pounded  with  everything  that  the  Allies 
had.  There  was  nothing  left  that  even 
resembled  a  runway.  Lt.  Wayman  asked 
the  crew  what  they  preferred;  ditching 
in  the  sea  or  Pantelleria?  The  crew 
chose  Pantelleria. 

The  wheels  came  down.  The  pilot 
babied  the  controls.  The  wounded  Bird 
squatted  gently.  Craters  flashed  by  in 
rapid  succession  between  the  wheels.  The 
brakes  screamed.  The  Thunderbird 
groaned  and  squealed,  then  stopped 
abruptly — safe ! 

Asked  how  he  managed  to  miss  the 
craters  and  the  land  mines  that  infested 
the  field,  Lt.  Wayman  explained  simply, 

"Luck,   gentlemen,    luck." 

But  when  the  crew  was  asked,  they 
would  slap  the  young  Lieutenant  on  the 
back  and  say, 

"Skill,   gentlemen,   skill." 

Word  that  the  Thunderbird  and  the 
crew  were  safe  did  not  reach  their  home 
base  until  they  arrived  there  themselves 
three  days  later.  When  they  went  back  to 
their  tents  at  the  base  they  found  that 
all  of  their  clothes  and  other  possessions 
had  already  been:  packed  and  crated 
to  be  sent  to  the  "next  of  kin." 

For  many  days  after  their  return  the 
boys  from  the  Thunderbird  crew  were 
greeted  by  their  f rieftds  with  an  amazed : 

"Hey,    I    thought    you    were    dead!" 


Service  Men  Started  It 

By  James  V.  Claypool 

{Secretary  for  Promotion  of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 


TIE  Fourth  Annual  World-Wide 
Bible  Reading  program,  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Christmas,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
will  be  inaugurated  on  November  27, 
1947.  Men  in  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  can  feel  a  sense  of  ownership 
in  this  plan,  for  it  was  the  outcome  of  a 
letter  sent  by  a  lonely  young  Marine 
on  Guadalcanal  to  his  mother. 

"Out  here  I  have  had  time  to  think 
about  the  deeper  things  of  the  spiritual 
life,"  wrote  the  lad  a  few  years  ago. 
"I  am  writing  you,  Mom,  to  ask  that 
you  and  Pop  read  a  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament  each  day.  I  will  read 
the  same  chapter  way  across  the  other 
side  of  the  world  and  I  will  feel  some- 
how we  are  united,  sort  of  joining  invis- 
ible hands.  And  if  I  come  back,  the 
church  and  the  Bible  will  mean  more  to 
us  than  ever  in  our  lives." 

When  the  tearful  voice  of  the  mother 
relayed  this  message  over  the  phone 
to  the  Bible  Society,  it  brought  a  reali- 
zation that  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  boys,  away  from  their  families  for 
the  first'time  in  their  lives,  living  under 
difficult  circumstances,  lonesome  for 
familiar  surroundings  and  for  the  loving 
care  of  home,  who  would  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  share  a  spiritual  nearness 
with  their  loved  ones. 

By  a  poll  of  chaplains  and  ministers, 
who  supplied  favorite  Bible  verses,  the 
Society  chose  the  best-loved  passages. 
These  were  printed  on  small  bookmarks 
that  fitted  conveniently  in  Testaments, 
many  of  which  were  supplied  by  the 
Society  to  millions  in  the  Armed  Forces. 


The  response  was  so  enthusiastic  tliat 
millions  of  bookmarks  were  needed.  The 
Society's  mail  was  flooded  with  air 
mail  requests  from  chaplains  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  more  and  then  more 
bookmarks.  The  united  daily  reading^ 
had  caught  on  in  a  big  way. 

In  foxholes,  in  newly  constructed 
churches  in  the  South  Pacific,  on  the 
beachheads,  in  their  crowded  quarters 
ashore  or  afloat,  and  in  the  camps  of 
the  trainees,  the  little  brown  and  white 
slips  of  Scripture  verses  were  used.  One 
of  the  Bible  Society's  own  employees 
brought  to  the  office  on  his  return  from 
months  serving  in  a  tank  battalion  that 
had  met  some  of  the  hottest  fighting  in 
Europe,  a  worn,  toi-n,  but  carefully 
marked  list  of  readings,  that  he  and 
his   fellow-crewmen   used   each   day. 

Other  millions  of  copies  were  dis- 
tributed to  those  at  home.  Through  the 
foreign  agencies  of  the  Bible  Society 
the  program  spread  to  many  lands,  un- 
til last  year  more  than  20  different 
countries  participated  in  this  annual 
Scripture-reading   plan. 

The  1947  theme  is  "One  World— One 
Book."  A  big  vision.  But  "without  vision 
the  people  perish."  And  the  Bible  Society 
is  firmly  convinced  that  if  there  is 
to  be  "One  World,"  the  sure  foundation- 
on  which  it  can  rest  is  the  "One  Book." 

Never  has  the  need  for  Scriptures 
been  greater.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  Bibles  in  Europe  have  been  war 
casualties.  Displaced  persons  lost  their 
Scriptures  on  forced  marches.  Europe 
faces  a  real  famine  of  Bibles.  It  was 
estimated    last   year   that   there   was    a 
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shortage  of  five  million  English  Bibles 
in  the  British  Empire  alone.  The  Nazi- 
controlled  fighting  machine  took  its 
toll  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Printing  plants  were  smashed,  printing 
plates  destroyed  and  paper  has  become 
almost  an  unknown  quantity.  In  Germany 
there  was  no  printing  of  the  Bible  for 
ten  years.  Until  conditions  can  return 
to  normalcy  in  Europe  the  Bible  Society 
will  carry  a  large  share  of  the  work  in 
making  the  Scriptures  once  more  avail- 
able. 

German  Bibles  and  Scriptures  are 
being  produced  in  this  country,  until 
supplies  necessary  for  the  manufacturing 
of  the  books  can  be  furnished  by  the 
Bible  Society  to  Germany,  where  there 
are  both  presses  and  workmen.  Bul- 
garian, Czech,  Danish,  French,  Greek, 
on  through  the  alphabet  of  European 
lands  runs  the  need  for  Scriptures.  The 
Society  is  publishing  more  than  a  million 
volumes  in  these  languages. 

America's  soldier  ambassadors  in 
Japan    have    done    such    a     good    job 


that  the  Japanese  are  eager  to  know  the 
Book  that  America  reads.  While  the 
plates  of  the  Japanese  Bible  were  not 
destroyed  in  the  bombing  of  Tokyo,  in 
that  country  there  are  neither  paper  nor 
pressess.  Through  the  help  of  Chap- 
lain (Col.)  Ivan  Bennett,  the  plates 
were  airplaned  to  this  country.  Bibles, 
Testaments  and  portions  in  Japanese 
have  already  been  delivered  there, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment. So  great  has  been  the  call  for 
the  books  that  by  the  end  of  last  year 
only  200,  out  of  nearly  750,000  copies, 
were  left  in  the  Japan  Bible  Society's 
office.  A  program  of  production  in  this 
country  that  extends  to  150,000  Bibles 
and  1,100,000  Testaments  is  in  process 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Bible,  it  is  said,  is  one  book  that 
is  never  oflf  the  press.  During  the  peak 
period  of  the  war  a  record  run  of  10,- 
000  copies  a  day  poured  from  the  as- 
sembly line  at  the  printing  plant.  Over 
14,500,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
more  than  forty  languages,  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Bible  Society  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  prisoners  of  war, 
during  the  six-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1946.  A  certificate  of  achievement, 
from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
in  recognition  of  the  Bible  Society's 
outstanding  services  to  the  naval  per- 
sonnel during  World  War  II  was  re- 
cently presented  by  Rear  *  Admiral 
Robert  D.  Workman,  Chaplain  Corps, 
to  the  Society  at  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  And  with  the  urgency 
created  by  the  war  emergency  program 
the  regular  work  of  the  Bible  Society 
has   gone  on. 

One  of  the  popular  cartoons  of  the 
war  frequently  reprinted  in  service- 
men's papers  showed  a  dark-skinned 
native  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a 
palm  tree.  He  is  reading  a  Bible — 
{Continued  on  page  21) 


Oka^'. 


TIE  bed  creaked  under  his  weight  as 
he  turned  restlessly.  He  had  been 
dozing,  completely  shut  out  from 
the  curtain  of  conversation  which  sur- 
rounded him  like  a  mosquito  net. 

But  the  faint  glimmer  of  wakefulness 
had  helped  him  pick  up  catch  words. 
He  realized  that  he  was  listening.  His 
four  roommates  were  rehashing  the 
morning's  history  lecture,  "Can  We  Ever 
Trust    the    German    People?" 

It  wasn't  surprising  that  the  subject, 
once  introduced,  was  like  a  haystack 
into  which  a  burning  match  had  been 
thrown.  Champlain  College  had  been 
thrown  together  hastily  after  the  war 
for  the  express  purpose  of  absorbing  the 


educational  overflow  of  veterans.  Nine 
out  of  ten  students  were  ex-GIs  with  the 
fresh  memories  of  the  military  service 
still  pushing  around  inside  their  heads. 

He  picked  out  the  voice  of  Tommy 
Byfield,  young,  talkative;  a  boy  who 
still  had  a  discharge  pin  in  every  jacket 
and  coat  lapel  in  his  possession. 

".  .  .  how  can  you  compare  them  with 
the  Japs?  I've  never  seen  a  Heinie 
soldier,  but  I  had  enough  of  the  Nip  to 
make  me  sick  to  the  stomach.  Let  me 
tell  you,  I'd  rather  live  with  a  German. 
They  can't  be  a  tenth  as  bad." 

Tommy  had  been  in  the  Pacific,  no 
wonder.  And  the  other  boys,  leaning 
over  the  edges  of  their  cots   (the  school 
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was  an  Army  post  hastily  converted 
into  a  college),  could  they  offer  any 
better  dope? 

There  was  Charlie,  gangling  Califor- 
nian,  who  had  been  marooned  stateside 
all  through  the  war;  Tubby,  cheerful 
intellect,  who  had  served  in  Australia 
with  an  Air  Corps  intelligence  group; 
and  Bob  Mulane  a  radio  operator  in  a 
C-47  which  leap  frogged  over  the  Hump 
more  than  35  times. 

He,  Al  Errig,  half-drugged  by  sleep, 
was  the  only  one  really  who  had  had 
actual  combat  experience  with  the  Nazis 
on  their  home  soil,  and,  more  important, 
was  the  only  one  who  had  lived  with 
and  among  the  Germans,  after  the 
declaration  of  peace. 

"Frankly,"  Bob  was  saying,  "I  can't 
believe  that  the  mass  of  Germans  are  as 
bad  as  their  leaders.  The  greater  part 
of  them  must  have  been  duped  by  Hitler 
and  should  be  able  to  act  human,  now 
that  it's  all  over." 

"Oh,  yeah?"  muttered  Tubby.  "I 
handled  a  mess  of  POWs  in  Africa, 
before  I  was  transferred  to  Australia. 
Didn't  like  them  one  bit." 

Charlie  chimed  in,  a  little  hesitantly 
since  he  hadn't  been  anywhere  that 
sounded  warlike,  "You  can't  judge  by 
POWs." 

Al  thought  he  heard  someone  mention 
his  name.  They  probably  wanted  to  ask 
him  what  he  thought.  But  a  tiny  parade 
of  sleep  drops  walked  across  his  mind, 
with  a  tread  just  heavy  enough  to  keep 
him  apart  from  his  roommates  but  not 
from  reliving  some  memories  of  yester- 
year. 

There  was  a  sharp  splash  of  tiny  dots 
upon  the  insides  of  his  eyelids,  a  spinning 
sensation  and  it  was  again  August,  1945. 
He  was  in  Berlin  with  one  of  the  first 
American  outfits  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
capitol.   He  was  living,  in  comparative 


style,  in  a  small  home  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city. 

***** 

Al  pushed  his  tin  cup  into  the  center 
of  the  table.  The  coffee  had  been  hot  and 
satisfying.  He  sat  back,  grinning  at  the 
blonde,  tall,  filled-out  girl  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  She  smiled  back, 
with  the  same  graciousness  that  had 
tugged  at  his  throat  the  day  he  had  first 
clumped  into  the  house  and  announced,  in 
ragged  German,  that  he  was  taking  over 
the  main  bedroom. 

He  had  tossed  his  heavy  barracks 
bags  at  her  feet  and  indicated  that  she 
should  carry  them  to  his  room  in  a 
hurry.  She  had  smiled  then,  wanly,  with 
fear  in  her  eyes. 

All  that  was  gone  now.  He  had  moved 
out  of  the  main  bedroom  into  an  upstairs 
guest  room.  Today  she  smiled  with 
warmth  and  a  lingering  uplift  to  her 
lips  which  reflected  the  many  times 
that  he  had  pressed  hard  against  them. 

As  she  rose  and  walked  to  the  sink 
in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  to  rinse 
the  cups,  his  eyes  followed  her.  He 
sighed.  It  seemed  so  unreal,  so  impos- 
sible that  his  utter  contempt  for  the 
Germans  had  faded  under  the  magnetism 
of  Edna's  shy  and  warm-hearted  ways. 

Explaining  what  had  happened,  to 
friends  back  in  the  States,  would  be  a 
grim  task  and  he  knew  that  he  would 
fail.  He  found  himself  unable  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  other  boys  in  his 
company.  They  were  indulging  in  frat- 
ernization, but  what  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him  was  more  serious. 

How  could  he  tell  them  that  Edna  and 
her  parents  were  different?  About  their 
anxieties  to  learn  about  America,  their 
hopes  for  a  new  and  democratic  Ger- 
many, their  anti-Nazi  feelings  even  when 
Hitler  was  goosestepping  over  the  peo- 
ple. 

He  wished,  though,  that  they  went  to 
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church  on  Sundays.  Never,  in  these 
many  weeks,  had  they  left  the  house  on 
Sunday,  except  for  short  walks  when  he 
was  along.- 

"Edna,"  he  called. 

She  turned  off  the  water  tap  so  that 
she  could  hear  what  he  was  about  to 
say. 

"I  have  another  surprise  for  you," 
he  said. 

"Oh,  Al,  you  should  not  have  done  It 
again."  Her  English  was  good.  It  had 
been  passable  when  he  had  first  come 
and  gradually,  in  the  ten  weeks,  it  had 
taken  on  further  clarity  and  confidence. 

She  ran  to  him  with  a  fluttering  sound 
in  her  throat.  There  was  so  much  the 
child  in  her,  so  much  that  was  untouched 
by  the  warped  world. 

"Where,  Al?" 

Grinning  widely,  he  led  her  into  the 
small  hallway.  Off  in  a  corner,  doubled 
up,  was  a  barracks  bag  with  a  bulging 
bottom. 

She  dropped  to  her  knees,  delighted. 
She  expertly  untied  the  cumbersome 
knot  and  then  excitedly  drew  out  the 
many  packages.  There  were  bright  red 
boxes  of  cookies,  packaged  hams,  cans 
of  spam,  canned  juices,  even  fresh  fruits 
and  some  other  precious  pieces  of  meat. 

"Oh,  Al  you  shouldn't,"  she  said 
again. 

He  glowed  ...  as  he  had  week  in  and 
week  out.  It  was  always  the  same  when 
he  brought  home  a  week's  supply  of 
what  he  could  buy  at  the  PX,  inveigle 
from  his  soldier  friends  in  the  mess  halls, 
and  buy  from  other  boys.  The  little  food 
he  brought  meant  that  they  could  have 
these  little  luxuries  to  supplement  the 
subsistence  rations  alloted  to  them.  It 
made  him  feel  comfortable  in  his  GI  mess 
to  know  that  they  were  thinking  of  him 
as  they  ate  at  their  home.  He  always 
arrived  in  the  evenings  after  the  meal. 

The  intoxicating  appreciation  of  Edna, 


the  warm  handshakes  from  her  father 
and  mother,  the  festivity  in  the  barren 
house,  the  breath-taking  feeling  of  bring- 
ing happiness  to  a  family  ravaged"  by 
the  war,  was  more  than  enough  pay- 
ment. 

And  of  course  the  tender  thanks  of 
Edna.  Her  arms  were  suddenly  around 
him,  drew  him  to  the  floor  beside  her. 
She  tipped  his  head  until  their  lips  met 
and  he  sank  into  the  fervor  transmitted 
through  lips.  The  kiss  was  long  and  in- 
tense and  her  body  was  pressed  close 
against  him,  deliberately  close,  until 
it  seemed  that  her  imprint  would  be  left 
upon    him    forever. 

She  relaxed  and  both  eased  back  onto 
the  floor,  lying  flat  on  their  backs, 
looking  at  the  blank,  dreary  ceiling, 
which  to  Al  seemed  to  have  small  stars 
twinkling. 

"Thank  you,  Al." 

He  allowed  himself  to  relax,  happy 
in  the  joy  he  had  brought  to  her,  happy 
in  the  intensity  of  her  appreciation.  He 
wanted  nothing  more.  Inwardly  he  feared 
what  could  come  of  his  growing  love 
for  this  girl.  He  knew  that  he  must  not 
think  of  her  in  terms  of  tomorrow 
...  no,  not  s6  soon  after  the  horror  and 
suffering  brought  upon  the  world  by 
the  German  people  could  he  think  of 
Edna  as  his  wife. 

And  yet  ...  he  covered  his  face 
suddenly,    checking    a    convulsive    sob. 

Edna  was  leaning  over  him.  "Al," 
she  whispered.  "Al,  I  love  you." 

He  grasp  her  wrist  tightly.  She  looked 
at  him  with  all  the  sweetness  he  had 
ever  known,  fused  into  one  searching 
look. 

"Edna,"  he  said.  "After  all  this  is 
over,  maybe  in  another  few  months, 
would  you.  .  .  ."  He  wet  his  lips.  "Would 
you " 

Her  free  hand  came  softly  and  closed 
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over  his  lips.  "Let  us  get  up,  Al,"  she 
said  quietly. 

They  rose  and  returned  to  the  kitchen 
table.  Nothing  more  was  said.  Her 
parents  arrived  a  few  moments  later,  and 
festivity  returned  as  Edna  showed  them 
the  packages  he  had  brought. 

Later  that  evening,  stretching  him- 
self between  clean  sheets,  Al  mused  over 
what  had  happened.  His  head  throbbed 
with  a  series  of  unanswered  questions  and 
fears. 

War  suddenly  turned  into  a  new  shade 
of  ugliness.  He  resented  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  look  at  himself  and  Edna 
as  just  two  people,  important  to  each 
other.  But  on  their  backs  they  carried 
the  load  of  new  moral  questions,  of  the 
ethics  which  must  be  considered  before 
an  American  service  man  could  fall  in 
love  with  a  German  girl. 

But  she  was  different. 

She  was  sweet,  she  was  young,  she 
had  been  trapped  into  being  a  part  of 
history's  most  monstrous  exhibition  of 
aggression,  into  being  one  of  a  people 
obsessed  with  the  will  to  conquer,  and 
into  being  an  unwilling  piece  in  a  wheel 
which  crushed  innocent  people  beneath 
it. 

His  throat  had  become  parched,  his 
head  ached.  It  was  quite  late  and  the 
house  seemed  drugged  with  the  stillness 
that  follows  a  tranquil  Sunday  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

He  placed  his  feet  silently  into  slip- 
pers at  the  side  of  his  bed.  His  room 
was  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  neat  two- 
story  frame  house.  Edna  and  her  parents 
occupied  two  rooms  below,  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  house. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  reach 
the  kitchen  without  disturbing  them. 
As  he  reached  his  threshold,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  creaking  sound  elsewhere 
in  the  house.  It  sounded  far  off,  and  yet 


it  was  probably  his  own  weight  on  the 
floor  boards. 

He  stepped  out  of  his  slippers  and 
moved  silently  down  the  dimly  lit 
hallway,  walking  on  his  bare  toes.  His 
shadow  slithered  along  the  floor,  barely 
visible  in  the  play  of  blacks. 

He  reached  the  top  of  the  landing.  The 
kitchen  was  directly  below.  As  his  foot 
sought  the  first  step,  a  slight  sound 
reached  him.  He  poised,  foot  in  mid  air, 
waiting. 

The  silence  closed  around  him.  The 
house  seemed  to  be  breathing  evenly  with 
sleep.  And  then  it  came  again,  the  same 
faint  sound.  Although  he  knew  it  must 
be  below  him,  he  sensed  that  it  was  on 
the  same  floor. 

He  pressed  both  hands  hard  against 
his  temples,  trying  to  relax.  He  listened. 
There  was  a  tiny  creak  of  the  floor — 
above  him ! 

Behind  him,  almost  directly,  was  a 
door.  He  had  noticed  it  often,  but  never 
had  given  it  a  passing  thought.  He  had 
always  assumed  it  was  a  closet  of  some 
sort. 

An  attic,  that  was  it.  He  moved  away 
from  the  spot  and  tiptoed  back  to  his 
room.  When  he  returned,  he  was  carry- 
ing the  Army  "45"  which  he  kept  under 
his  pillow.  He  stood  for  a  long  time 
outside  the  door,  listening  intently. 
Finally  it  came  again,  the  creak  of  a 
board. 

Trusting  that  his  own  moving  about 
hadn't  awakened  Edna  nor  her  parents, 
who  were  sleeping  directly  below  him, 
he  tested  the  knob  of  the  door.  It  turned 
smoothly  in  his  hand.  Using  a  minimum 
of  pressure,  he  swung  the  door  inward. 
It  moved  as  if  carefully  oiled. 

He  froze.  Dimly,  in  front  of  him, 
he  could  see  the  steps  which  led  up- 
wards. A  .  flicker  of  light  was  playing 
on  the  crossbeamed  ceiling.  Now,  above, 
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he  heard  the  movement  of  bodies  and 
hushed  voices. 

He  moved  slowly  up  the  stairs,  his 
gun  gripped  tightly  at  his  side.  His 
head  reached  the  level  of  the  last  step 
and  he  could  see  into  the  attic. 

His  gun  came  up  to  the  level  of  his 
eyes. 

There,  at  the  far  end  of  the  musty  at- 
tic, several  figures  were  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  their  backs  to  him.  It  wasn't 
difficult  to  recognize  the  gracious  figure 
of  Edna. 

On  each  side  of  her  were  two  young 
men,  four  in  all,  still  dressed  in  the 
ragged  uniforms  of  SS  troopers.  Scat- 
tered on  the  floor  were  the  contents  of 
Al's  barracks  bag.  One  soldier  was  grip- 
ping the  invaluable  packaged  ham. 

Just  two  days  back,  Al's  outfit  had 
been  briefed  on  the  intensive  search  go- 
ing on  for  hidden  SS  men.  They  had 


been  told  that  the  shortage  of  food  would 
soon  drive  them  into  the  open. 

He  rose  into  a  standing  position,  just 
as  Edna  giggled  and  drew  out  a  carton 
of  cigarettes — the  precious  smokes  sup- 
posed to  go  for  her  father,  the  priceless 
butts  he  sent  home  for.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  combined  gasp  as  they 
heard  his  footsteps.  Edna  screamed 
lightly  as  she  saw  the  gun.  .  .  . 

Someone  was  calling  him. 

"Al,  hey  Al."  The  voice  seemed  dis- 
tant but  he  knew  that  it  was  Bob's  He 
rubbed  his  eyes. 

"Have  you  been  listening?" 

"Yes,  sure,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  you  were  there.  We  want  to 
know  what  you  think  about  them.  Will 
we  have  trouble  with  them?  Can  we 
trust  the  Germans?" 

Al  sat  up  in  his  bed. 

"Trust  them?"  he  repeated.  "I  don't 
know.  I  just  don't  know." 


Service  Men   Started  It    {Continued  from  page  16) 


certainly  one  in  his  own  tongue,  for 
the  Bible  Society,  through  the  assist- 
ance of  chaplains  saw  to  that — ^while 
in  a  big,  black  pot  by  his  side  cooks  a 
savory  stew.  A  soldier,  gun  in  hand, 
bursts  through  the  underbrush  and  see- 
ing the  book  the  native  is  reading,  says 
with  a  sneer,  "You  don't  believe  in  that 
stuff,  do  you?"  The  native  replies  calmly, 
pointing  first  to  the  Book,  then  to  the 
stew,  "If  I  didn't  believe  in  this,  you 
would  be  in  there." 

The  native  on  some  faraway  island 
with  his  Bible — the  Book  which  has 
been  ours  for  many  centuries !  But  if 
we   keep   it   a   closed    Book   it   cannot 


possibly  speak  to  us.  If  you  read  your 
Bible  regularly,  or  if  it  is  one  of  the 
neglected  books  in  your  life,  will  you 
not  join  those  who,  once  again  this 
year,  will  each  day  turn  to  a  similar 
Bible  passage,  being  read  in  many  lan- 
guages, by  many  people,  in  many 
places.  As  the  Book  becomes  a  part 
of  us  its  influence  will  radiate  into  the 
farthermost  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
the  day  of  "One  World,"  now  a  vision 
on  the  distant  horizon,  will  break  into 
a  clear,  bright  day  when  all  men,  in  the 
language  of  the  Book,  will  speak  to  their 
fellows  as  "my  brother." 


Taitor-Made  EDUCATION 


for  the  VtT£RAN 


The  administration  Building  tower  was  remem 
bered  by  Union  students  on  all  battle  fronts 
during  the  war  and  has  been  enjoyed  by  hun- 
dreds of  returning  veterans  during  the  past 
year    as    a    symbol    of    Union    College    spirit. 


Union  College 


BARBOURVILLE.  KENTUCKY 


By  M.  W.  Topping 

(^Public  Relations  Director) 

UNION   COLLEGE  is  a  four-year 
co-educational    college    of    liberal 
arts,    nestled    in    the    foothills    of    the 
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picturesque  Cumberland  and  Pine  Moun- 
tain ranges  at  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
a  city  of  2500  population.  It  is  in  an 
area  which  is  rich  in  scenic  mountain 
beauty  with  climate  that  is  mild  in  win- 
ter and  pleasant  in  summer. 

The  name  "Union"  is  not  an  accident. 
The  motion  that  gave  it  its  name  was 
made  by  Hon.  James  Black,  Ex-Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  college  and 
its  fourth  president.  He  frequently  said 
that  the  thought  behind  the  motion  was 
that  Union  should  be  the  type  of  school 
that  could  render  broad  services  to  its 
constituency  irrespective  of  religious  or 
political  affiliations.  Union  has  main- 
tained this  sentiment  throughout  its 
history. 

The  college  offers  preprofessional 
training  in  medicine,  engineering,  den- 
tisty,  law,  theology,  journalism,  social 
service,  nursing.  Christian  work,  and 
medical  technology.  In  addition  to  this 
liberal  arts  programs,  the  college  has 
divisions  of  home  economics  and  secre- 
tarial science,  and  provides  teacher 
training  curricula,  granting  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  Education. 

Union  College  belongs  to  that  type 
educational  institution  called  "the  small 
college."  Enrollment  is  limited  in  order 
to  maintain  the  advantages  of  a  small 
college.  Within  three  months  after 
being  on  the  campus,  students  boast 
that  they  know  each  other  by  name  and 
the  faculty  much  earlier  knows  each 
student. 


Veterans  who  are  members  of  Union's  U  Club, 
varsity  lettermen,  assemble  for  a  group  picture. 


dents  receive  every  encouragement  to 
participate  in  sports  at  Union.  Facilities 
for  intramural  competition  are  available 
in  most  all  possible  phases  of  athletics — 
tennis,  archery,  touch  football,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  and  baseball.  In  inter- 
collegiate sports  Union  teams  are  noted 
for  their  clean  sport  and  winning  record 
— hard  to  defeat.  The  college,  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000,  is  developing  an  excellent 
athletic  and  track  field.  It  expects  to 
become  an  area  center  for  track  and  field 
sports  upon  completion  of  the  new  field. 


The  college  is  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools. 

The  atmosphere  on  the  campus  is 
indeed  cosmopolitan.  Twenty-two  states 
and  Cuba  are  represented  in  its  enroll- 
ment this  year.  Of  the  40  members  of  the 
faculty,  21  are  women  and  19  are 
men,  representing  16  states  and  many 
leading  universities  of  the  country. 

At  Union  attention  is  focused  upon 
the  student.  Before  the  college  adopts 
and  drafts  any  program,  it  always  asks 
and  answers  affirmatively  one  question: 
Will  it  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
student  ? 

The  cost  of  attending  Union  College 
is  one  of  its  outstanding  features  in 
that  it  provides  the  highest  type  train- 
ing at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The  veteran 
may  even  save  money  on  his  $65  or 
$90  allowance  from  the  Government. 
Since  room  and  board  at  Union  College 
is  only  about  $25  a  month,  veterans  will 
have  approximately  $40  a  month  to  use 
for  personal  expenses. 

Union  has  set  its  clock  to  postwar 
time.  The  college  is  ready  to  start 
its  building  program  this  spring.  It 
expects  to  erect  a  chapel,  a  student 
center  building,  and  a  swimming  pool 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $250,000.   Stu- 


...  By  The  U\tor 

OUR  world  would  be  much  happier 
today  if  there  were  more  thankful 
people.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  faced 
hardship  bravely — they  took  life  with 
the  bark  on — but  they  found  much  for 
which  to  be  grateful.  They  did  not 
complain  because  there  was  no  push 
button  society.  They  did  not  wring  their 
hands  nor  sob  because  they  lacked 
common  security  which  we  today  con- 
sider essential  to  human  happiness.  They 
did  not  ask  God  for  miracles  in  order 
that  they  might  live  lives  of  physical 
and  mental  ease.  For  security  they  built 
blockhouses  and  carried  muskets  to 
church.  To  prevent  hunger  they  promised 
God  that  they  would  energetically  and 
faithfully  till  the  soil  in  confidence  He 
would  grant  the  harvest.  By  their  own 
sheer  enterprising  and  industry  they 
housed  and  clothed  themselves.  They 
established  learning  and  built  altars 
of  worship.  Self-pity  was  not  for  them. 
Though  they  had  what  to  us  seems  little, 
they  were  happy.  They  were  thankful ! 


Armistice  Day 


ONE  November  11,  a  few  years 
after  1918,  the  Unknown  Soldier 
was  buried  at  Arlington.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  Nations  came 
to  lay  wreaths  on  the  Tomb  and  express 
their  gratitude.  The  last  speaker  was  a 
British  officer,  the  representative  of  the 
King.  He  stepped  forward,  knelt  on  one 
knee  and  placed  the  wreath.  Then  he 
stood  up  and  said  only  these  few  words : 

As  unknown,  and  yet  well  known; 
As  dying,  and,  behold,  we  live. 

It  was  the  most  moving  thing  said 
that  day.  The  words  are  from  //  Corin- 
thians VI :9,  and  may  be  seen  now  in 
the  King's  handwriting  on  a  card  at- 
tached to  some  faded  ribbons  under  the 
glass  case  at  Arlington. 

St.  Paul  was  writing  about  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  It  is  a  life  of  sacrifice 
through  which  others  live.  The  Apostle 
goes  on  to  describe  its  paradoxes : 

As  sorrowful,  yet  ahvays  rejoicing; 
As  poor,  yet  making  many  rich; 
As  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing 
all  things. 

It  is  the  curious  contrast  of  unknown 
and  yet  well  known  that  is  hardest  to 
reconcile.  A  minister  is  well  known,  in 
one  sense,  and  yet  his  life  is  a  mystery 
even  to  his  own  people,  in  another  sense. 
How  does  he  spend  his  time?  A  wag  has 
said  that  the  clergy  are  invisible  six  days 
of  the  week  and  incomprehensible  on 
the  seventh.  A  priest  of  our  Church  who 
was  close  to  his  father,  also  a  priest, 
said  that  he  would  never  have  sought 
ordination  if  he  had  not  been  required 
for  legal  reasons  to  read  his  father's 
letters  after  his  death.  That  was  his  first 
insight  into  what  his  father  was  really 
doing,  yet  he  lived  in  the  house  with  him 
and  loved  him.  As  unknown  and  yet  well 
known. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  men 
must  be  confronted  with  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  They  simply  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  They  have  no  idea  what  the 
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clergyman  does  in  the  community.  The 
sadness  of  a  surprising  number  of  lives 
is  that  they  realized  too  late  that  the 
ministry  was  their  true  vocation,  but 
they  failed  to  choose  it  because  they  did 
not  understand  in  young  manhood  what 
the  daily  task  was.  Of  course  they  saw 
ministers,  but  never  grasped  imagina- 
tively what  they  were  doing,  as  they 
understood  what  surgeons  and  lawvers 
did. 

And  finally  at  the  end  of  another  war, 
on  September  2,  1945,  on  the  USS  Mis- 
souri, some  words  were  said  which  have 
the  same  cryptic  reference  to  the  min- 
istry as  the  Armistice  Day  quotation 
from  St.  Paul.  Who  else  but  ministers 
can  take  the  leadership  the  Commanding 
General  calls  for? 

"We  have  known  the  bitterness  of  de- 
feat and  the  exultation  of  triumph  and 
from  both  we  have  learned  there  can  be 
no  turning  back.  We  must  go  forward 
to  preserve  in  peace  what  we  won  in  war. 
A  new  era  is  upon  us.  .  .  .  We  have  had 
our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not  now  devise 
some  greater  and  more  equitable  system, 
Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door.  The 
problem  basically  is  theological  and  in- 
volves a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  im- 
provement of  human  character  that  will 
synchronize  with  our  almost  matchless 
advance  in  science,  art,  literature  and  all 
material  and  cultural  developments  of 
the  past  two  thousand  years.  It  must  be 
of  the  spirit,  if  we  are  to  save  the  flesh. 

And  us  they  trusted:  we  the  task  inherit, 
The  unfinished  task  for  which  their 
lives  were  spent; 
But  leaving  us  a  portion  of  their  spirit. 
They  gave  their  witness  and  they  died 
content. 
Full  well  they  knew  they  could  not  build 
without  us 
That  better  country,  faint  and  far  de- 
scried, 
God's  own  true  homeland:  but  they  did 

not  doubt  us — 
"   And  in  that  faith  they  died. 

— The  Church  Review 


IN  a  compartment  bound  for  Wales 
sat  two  Englishmen.  Both  were  con- 
servative, a  bit  stuffed  shirt,  slow  to 
grant  a  stranger  acknowledgment.  But 
one  was  20  years  younger  than  the 
other  and  when  the  tedium  of  the  trip 
became  unbearable  he  queried: 

"Ever   been   to   Wales   before,    sir?" 

His  companion  looked  up,  startled  at 
the  temerity  of  the  lad.  Then,  after 
moments  of  corrective  silence,  he  re- 
plied magnanimously, 

"Yes,    once.    Didn't    like    it." 

More  moments  passed,  then  the 
younger  said, 

"Mind  telling  me  why  you  didn't 
like  it,  sir?" 

Now  this  was  going  a  bit  too  far, 
even  for  a  fellow  countryman,  but 
finally   the   older   replied, 

"Well,  the  Welsh  are  a  curious  type 
of  people."  More  silence,  then  apparently 
determining  that  having  gone  this  far 
he  might  as  well  make  himself  plain,  he 
went  on, 

"Yes,  a  curious  people.  Once  I  was 
in  Paris  for  a  fortnight  and  I  confess  I 
found  them  deucedly  odd,  as  well.  If 
you'll  believe  it,  I  didn't  understand  one 
blessed  thing  they  said  to  me  the  whole 
time  I  was  there  I  They  spoke  nothing 
but  French!" 

Now  the  younger  of  the  two  smiled 
broadly. 


"But  after  all,  sir,  French  is  their 
language,   you  know,   not   English." 

Which  remark  so  completely  floored 
the  elder  that  unbroken  silence  ensued 
for  some  time.  Finally,  grudgingly, 

"Well,  of  course — of  course,  if  you 
insist  upon  looking  at  it  that  way !" 
His  eyes  were  obviously  disapproving, 
and  the  idea  itself  so  novel  that  it 
confounded  the  man  completely.  Then, 
with  great  effort, 

"You're  right,  I  suppose,  let's  face 
it.  Guess  you  can't  blame  the  beggers 
if  they  didn't  happen  to  be  born  British." 

And  if,  my  friend,  you  are  inclined  to 
chuckle  over  this  incident,  settle  back 
in  your  chair  and  sigh  amusedly ;  "How 
awfully  English !"  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment, Americans  have  been  found  to  be 
quite  as  narrowminded,  as  bigotted 
about  the  identical  matter.  "How  idiotic," 
we  say  to  ourselves,  "is  all  this  foreign 
manner  of  talk,  manner  of  life !  Why 
don't  these  talk  as  we  talk,  live  as  we 
live?" 

Slowly,  with  infinite  patience  and 
pain  our  little  whirling  universe  is  being 
cemented  into  an  interdependent,  work- 
able whole.  Slowly,  with  infinite  patience 
and  pain,  thoughtful  men  and  women 
are  battling  for  peace,  for  amicable 
agreements  between  nations.  Anything 
we  as  individuals  can  do  with  our  faith, 
our  labor  and  our  zeal  to  speed  the  real- 
ization of  this  objective  is  highly  com- 
mendable to  a  God  who  loves  us  all. 
For  without  minimizing  the  terrible 
Gordian  knots  with  which  our  infant 
United  Nations  Organization  now  does 
battle,  we  are  truly  inching  forward  to- 
wards the  consummation  of  a  mighty 
dream ;  a  dream  of  "peace  on  earth,  good 
will  towards  men"  which  we  must  con- 
tinue to  believe  possible,  and  regarding 
which  we  must  here  and  now  forswear 
all  pessimism. — mark  crane 
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Public  Service 
Occupations 

By    M.     R.     LINGENFELTER 

LONG  ago  (as  it  seems  to  us)  in 
October,  1945,  we  gave  "you  an 
article  on  Jobs  With  Uncle  Sam. 
Now,  we'll  present  a  few  more  of  that 
good  man's  opportunities  together  with 
some  openings  with  the  local  fathers  in 
towns  and  cities  as  well  as  others  with 
independent  transportation  companies. 
Sounds  like  a  large  order — and  it  is 
for  our  limited  space — so  we'll  use  the 
plan  we  had  to  adopt  many  times  in 
these  pages  and  just  pick  out  a  few 
representative  jobs  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  you  might  expect. 

In  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  you 
will  find  under  Service  Occupations  such 
jobs  as  guards  and  watchmen,  firemen, 
policemen  and  detectives,  sheriffs  and 
bailiffs.  There  are  sections  on  Public 
Officials,  inspectors  in  public  service,  and 
transportation.  Under  public  officials 
are  such  gentlemen  as  court  official ; 
customs  inspector ;  school  examiner ; 
truant  officer;  assessor;  food  and  sani- 
tary inspectors  (food,  drug,  dairy,  fish, 
grain,  cattle  and  sanitary  inspector)  ; 
and  the  like.  Under  Transportation  we 
have  conductors ;  routemen ;  chauffeurs 
and  drivers — bus,  taxi,  truck,  and  trac- 
tor ;  teamsters  ;  brakemen ;  motor  men — 
street  subway,  and  elevated  railway ; 
switchmen ;  gatemen  and  train  callers. 
7  A 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  legal 
career,  you  might  make  a  beginning  as 
a  court  or  judge's  clerk  in  government 
service.  Here's  what  you  would  do; 
manage  the  routine  legal  matters  of  a 
court  such  as  making  up  the  docket  of 
cases  to  be  called  and  recording  the  dis- 
position of  cases  and  orders  on  court 
records,  prepare  statistical  chart  showing 
management  of  fees,  type  lists  of  the 
cases  received  and  their  disposition,  look 
up  information  for  judges,  and  make 
personal  contacts  with  witnesses,  attor- 
neys, and  litigants  to  obtain  pertinent 
information  for  court. 

Did  you  hop  your  bike  as  a  youngster 
and  race  after  the  fire  truck  at  the  first 
blast  of  the  home-town  fire  siren? 
Chances  are  that  in  those  days  your 
chief  ambition  was  to  drive  that  fire 
truck.  After  you  leave  the  service  you 
might  satisfy  that  urge  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  paid  or  volunteer  fire- 
fighting  force  of  your  city,  small  town, 
or  in  an  industrial  plant.  Then  you 
would  ride  or  drive  the  fire  truck  to 
the  scence  of  the  fire,  help  connect  and 
man  hoses  to  play  water  or  chemicals 
on  the  fire,  or  use  a  portable  fire  ex- 
tinguisher in  places  not  easily  accessible 
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with  a  hose.  There  are  always  chances 
of  winning  medals  for  heroism  in  res- 
cuing persons  overcome  by  fire  or  smoke, 
and  administering  artificial  respiration 
to  them. 

Conductors  are  important  individuals 
in  the  transportation  phase  of  public 
service  so  we'll  describe  their  jobs  as 
they  are  given  in  Uncle  Sam's  occupa- 
tional dictionary.  First  the  passenger 
conductor,  who  directs  the  activities  of 
the  railroad  train  crew  during  a  trip. 
He  signals  the  locomotive  engineer  at 
time  of  departure;  collects  tickets, 
passes,  or  fares  from  passengers ;  writes 
and  submits  reports  at  the  end  of  each 
run.  The  pullman  conductor  collects 
sleeping  car  or  parlor  car  tickets  from 
passengers,  supervises  porter  and  maid 
service,  provides  for  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers and  answers  their  inquires,  keeps 
record  of  tickets  received  and  destination 
of  passengers. 

The  conductor's  job  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods  is  likewise  important. 
The  road  freight  conductor  supervises 
the  activities  of  a  freight-train  crew; 
receives  bills  of  lading  and  written  orders 
from  the  station  agent;  supervises  the 
make-up  of  trains ;  supervises  the  re- 
moval of  freight  at  wayside  stops;  sig- 
nals locomotive  engineer  at  time  of 
departure.  The  yard  conductor  directs 
a  switch-engine  crew  in  accordance  with 
instructions  of  the  yard  master ;  signals 
engineer  and  gives  orders  to  switch- 
engine  crew  in  making  up  trains  and 
shunting  cars  to  proper  place  in  the 
yard. 

Now,  we'll  turn  to  customs  officials 
and  see  first  about  the  varied  duties  of 
the  customs  collector.  He  directs  the 
collection  of  customs  revenue  and  the 
enforcement  and  administration  of  the 
laws  relating  to  customs  revenue,  neu- 
trality, navigation,  commerce,  documen- 
tation of  vessels,  and  certain  phases  of 


immigration  at  the  various  ports  within 
his  customs  inspection  district;  sub- 
mits all  money  collected  in  his  district 
to  the  comptroller  of  customs  with  an 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  district;  prepares  reports  of  all 
civil  or  criminal  cases  arising  out  of  the 
collection  of  revenues.  The  assistant 
customs  collector  performs  duties  as- 
signed by  his  chief  and  in  the  absence 
of  this  officer  performs  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms   collector. 

A  customs  guard  is  a  customs  inspec- 
tor who  guards  all  the  merchandise  on 
pier  or  aboard  ship  in  the  custody  of 
customs  officials  to  prevent  illegal  or 
irregular  removal  or  landing  of  im- 
ported articles ;  stops  and  searches  all 
persons  or  vechicles  leaving  the  vessel 
or  prier  to  which  they  are  assigned; 
opens  and  examines  any  packages  ia 
the  possession  of  these  persons  to  pre- 
vent illegal  removal  of  imported  goods. 

A  customs  inspector  exercises  direct 
supervision  over  all  vessels  coming  into- 
his  district  and  reports  all  violations  of 
revenue,  navigation,  commerce,  and 
neutrality  laws  to  the  customs  collector 
of  the  port;  boards  vessels  arriving 
from  foreign  ports  and  inspects  and 
searches  them  to  determine  the  nature 
of  their  cargoes;  seals  the  sea  stores 
(supplies  for  ship's  personnel)  to  prevent 
sale  or  smuggling  of  dutiable  merchan- 
dise while  the  ship  is  docked ;  superin- 
tends the  discharge  of  the  ship's  cargo; 
weighs,  inspects  and  sup'erintends  the 
loading  of  goods  for  export  to  determine 
the  allowances  of  drawback  and  to  en- 
force the  neutrality  and  commerce  laws  ; 
examines  the  baggage  of  arriving  pas- 
sengers to  determine  the  amount  of  tax- 
able merchandise  brought  into  the 
country ;  examines  the  papers  of  alJ 
American  ships  in  the  port  to  determine 
if  they  are  properly  documented. 

Frequently  the  work  of  investigating: 
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the  ships  and  cargoes  in  the  port  of 
entry  is  divided  among  the  customs  in- 
spectors so  that  each  one  will  perform 
certain  of  the  duties  of  this  office  at  all 
times.  They  may  be  designated  accord- 
ing to  the  functions  they  perform,  as 
boarding  inspectors;  discharging  in- 
spector; gager;  weigher. 

A  customs-patrol  inspector  is  one  who 
patrols  the  borders  or  sea  coast  of  the 
United  States  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 
in  an  automobile,  water  craft  or  airplane 
to  detect  and  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
dutiable  goods  into  the  United  States 
and  to  apprehend  all  persons  engaged  in 
smuggling  activities. 

At  this  point  we  want  to  stress  the 
importance  of  good  manners  if  you 
aim  to  be  a  customs  inspector.  New- 
comers into  a  country,  and  even 
nationals  themselves,  have  a  natural 
fear  of  such  officials.  Even  those  with 
the  clearest  consciences  may  fear  that, 
unwittingly,  they  may  be  breaking  the 
law  of  the  land  they  are  about  to  enter. 
Customs  inspectors  have  the  power, 
such  fears  and  arouse  good  will  in  the 
through  courteous  treatment,  to  allay 
visitors  as  they  are  made  to  feel  wel- 
come. 

A  personal  note  on  this  point :  On  our 
recent  Scandinavian  trip,  which  you 
heard  about  in  an  earlier  issue,  we  ex- 
perienced beautiful  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy every  time  we  crossed  a  border  in 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark — and  we 
crossed  many  times. 

"Everyone  has  been  so  kind  to  us  on 
the  trip  I  hope  we'll  not  have  an  anti- 
climax when  we  hit  the  dock  in  our  good 
old  U.  S.  A.,"  was  my  remark  as  we 
steamed  homeward.  "It  would  be  a  blow 
if  the  customs  officers  got  tough  with  us." 

What  a  relief  to  find  our  own  men 
matching  the  Scandinavians  in  courtesy 
and  helpfulness  !  And  we  were  problem 


cases,  too,  with  educational  films  in  tow 
that  might  have  been  a  nuisance. 

What  would  the  protective  phase  of 
public  service  be  without  its  policemen 
and  detectives?  A  husky  body  will  be 
your  best  asset,  if  you  wish  to  join  the 
police  force  in  any  city.  You  will  need 
intelligence,  as  well,  to  pass  the  competi- 
tive examination  if  the  city  operates  on 
civil  service  basis.  That  will  not  be  the 
end  of  examinations,  moreover,  unless 
you  are  satisfied  to  remain  on  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  ladder. 

In  many  cities  police  schools  have 
been  established  and  examinations  are 
given  for  promotion  from  a  given  classi- 
fication to  the  one  above.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  study  for  police  work  in  college 
courses — length  of  courses  varying  from 
two  to  five  years.  Courses  included  are 
criminology,  administration  of  justice, 
traffic  regulations,  probation  law,  scien- 
tific methods  of  securing  criminal  evi- 
dence, fingerprinting,  and  so  on.  Today 
the  importance  of  specialized  education 
in  any  sort  of  work  dealing  with  crime 
— and  above  all  with  crime  prevention — 
is  receiving  increased  attention  and  rec- 
ognition. 

In  this  sort  of  work  there  are  hazards. 
We  read  newspaper  accounts  of  police- 
men killed  by  gangsters  or  injured  in 
simple  robbery  cases.  Exposure  to  all 
sorts  of  weather  conditions  in  most  of 
this  work  is  hard  on  the  strongest  phy- 
sique. Yet  there  is  tremendous  interest 
in  this  phase  of  public  service  and  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  in  guarding  life  and 
property.  Pensions  for  disability  and  for 
retirement  are  advantageous  in  such 
work. 

Probation  officer  is  a  good  job  for 
the  person  who  wants  to  help  his  fel- 
low men  get  back  on  their  two  feet  after 
difficulties  with  the  law.  He  is  really  a 
social  case  worker  who  investigates 
offenders'     personal     histories,     back- 
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ground,  and  invironment  to  discover 
causes  of  their  troubles ;  reports  findings 
to  the  court  and  suggests  possibilities 
of  probation.  After  the  delinquents  are 
paroled,  he  has  the  job  of  interviewing 
them  periodically  to  deterrriine  effective- 
ness of  probation,  of  referring  them  to 
agencies  in  the  communities  that  may 
assist  in  rehabilitation,  and,  if  things  go 
wrong,  recommending  revocation  of  pro- 
bations. His  work  can  be  of  untold  value 
to  a  community  if  he  is  successful  in 
restoring  only  a  few  of  his  clients  to 
honest,  industrious  living. 

Between  the  policemen  and  detectives 
who  catch  the  offenders  and  the  proba- 
tion officers  are  other  public  service 
workers  not  mentioned  before;  jailers 
and  prison  guards  and  prison  wardens 
as  well  as  all  the  maintenance  workers 
in  such  institutions. 

A  city  or  county  jail  guard  has  charge 
of  a  group  of  inmates  of  a  jail  in  which 
adults  are  imprisoned  for  minor  offenses. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  custody,  dis- 
cipline, and  occupation  of  these  inmates. 
A  reformatory  guard  has  similar  duties 
in  a  state  reformatory  to  which  minors 
are  sent  for  rehabilitation — a  job  which, 
in  these  days  of  juvenile  delinquency,  is 
of  prime  importance.  A  reformatory 
guard,  through  example  and  sympa- 
thetic interest,  might  easily  save  a  youth- 
ful first  offender  from  turning  into  a 
hardened  criminal. 

A  penitentiary  guard  has   charge  of 


adult  prisoners  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes.  It  is  far  from 
a  snap  to  guard  and  discipline  such  pris- 
oners and  keep  them  occupied. 

Jailers  direct  the  work  of  guards  and 
are  responsible  for  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  inmates  of  city  or  county  penal 
institutions  who  have  been  convicted  of 
minor  criminal  offenses.  Prison  wardens, 
on  the  other  hand,  direct  the  operation  of 
prisons  or  penitentiaries.  They  formu- 
late policies  of  discipline,  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  general  welfare  and 
safe  custody  of  the  prisoners,  oversee  the 
work  of  penitentiary  guards,  sit  with 
the  parole  board  and  recommend  pris- 
oners with  good  behavior  for  parole.  On 
the  business  side,  they  check  financial 
accounts,  authorize  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  new  equipment. 

Once  upon  a  time  many  of  these  public 
service  jobs  were  grossly  underpaid  but 
changes  have  been  made  within  recent 
months  which  will  bring  their  salaries 
up  to,  and  in  some  state  positions,  beyond 
other  government  jobs  demanding  the 
same  requirements.  Civil  service  ex- 
aminations must  be  passed  for  most  of 
the  jobs  under  federal,  state,  or  city 
government.  Consult  your  educational 
director  if  you  think  you  might  one  day 
be  interested  in  entering  one  of  these 
jobs — or  go  to  the  nearest  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  office  or  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


KNOW  YOUR  READ  ABILITY? 

Would  you  invest  five  cents  to  find  out  what  your  reading  ability  is?  Do  you  know  that 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  composed  of  material  requiring  only  a  seventh  grade  reading 
ability  of  Its  readers?  And  that  Time  and  Reader's  Digest  caters  to  those  having  an  eighth  to 
ninth  grade  reading  ability? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are  answered  for  only  five  cents  for  the  fascinating 
bulletin  "How  Does  Your  Writing  Read?"  by  Rudolph  Flesch  of  the  Readability  Laboratory, 
Columbia  University.  Send  your  coin  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  and  gorge  your  mental  self  with  some  common-sense  information 
and  scales  to  weigh  the  readability  of  your  own  writing. 

— Joseph    Charles  Salak 


•   Text:    The  Eternal  has  set  Jacob  free,  and  rescued 
him  from  a  stronger  power.  Jeremiah  31:11  (Moffatt). 
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By  W.  Edgar  Gregory 


Military  Preparedness 

NOW  and  then  there  are  periods  in 
which  our  •  military  leaders  and 
those  who  support  them  in  their 
relations  with  the  public  at  large  strive 
to  make  the  country  aware  of  the  state 
of  our  military  preparedness,  both  our 
strengths  and  our  limitations.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  period  of  stock-taking  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  the  state  of 
preparedness  of  its  agencies  for  defense. 
At  such  times  the  public  is  welcomed 
into  our  military  installations  and  given 
a  demonstration  of  what  their  taxes  for 
defense  have  produced. 

If  we  did  not  live  in  a  world  in  which 
there  still  remained  the  possibility  of  war 
this  would  not  be  necessary.  It  could 
justifiably  be  called  a  colossal  display 
of  extravagance.  Living  in  the  world  we 
do,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  stock 
of  our  preparation  for  the  possibility  of 
war.  We  all  hope  it  may  never  recur^ — 
none  more  so  than  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  careers  in  the  military 
services.  (There  may  be  among  our 
military  men  a  few  who  live  for  the 
time  when  they  can  put  into  practice  the 
doctrines  and  techniques  they  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  learning.  In  my  five 
years  as  an  Army  chaplain,  however,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  never  met  any 
such  men.  Every  military  man  I  have 
known  at  all  has  been  fully  aware  of  the 
terrific  cost  of  war  and  of  how  close  it 
may  come  to  him.  I  was  on  duty  even 
before  the  state  of  emergency  was  de- 
clared in  1940  and  must  say  that  all  the 

20 


career  men  I  met  in  th#se  days  were 
haunted  day  and  night  by  the  specter  of 
war  and  the  necessity  which  might  con- 
front them  of  putting  their  training  and 
experience  to  gruesome  use.) 

No,  those  of  us  concerned  with  niili- 
tary  preparedness  have  this  concern  not 
because  we  hope  for  war,  but  because 
we  fear  its  recurrence  and  believe  that  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did 
not  try  to  prepare  to  the  utmost  for  that 
eventuality.  There  is  often  marked  dis- 
agreement among  us  as  to  just  what" 
constitutes  the  most  effective  prepared- 
ness, but  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
technical  question  which  we  should  be 
able  to  work  out  experimentally. 

Moral  Preparedness 

The  sheer  matter  of  having  the  most 
perfect  mechanical  equipment  for  war 
which  science  can  provide  is  not  the 
whole  matter,  however.  A  nation  may 
have  the  most  perfect  mechanical  and 
scientific  equipment  in  the  world.  It  may 
have  the  most  highly  trained  group  of 
military  men  it  is  possible  to  provide. 
And  yet  it  may  go  down  quickly  to  ab- 
ject defeat  if  it  does  not  have  the  moral 
preparedness — the  morale — to  use  that 
equipment  and  those  men.  Hitler  gambled 
upon  being  able  to  conquer  the  world 
through  the  poor  morale  of  his  enemies. 
He  first  stumbled  upon  the  English 
spirit.  That  country,  though  poorly  pre- 
pared in  the  military  sense — had  a  morale 
to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  equipment 
and  trained  men.  He  stumbled  again  in 
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Russia,  where  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
Red  Army  enabled  Russia;  to  burn 
their  own  homes  rather  thai,  let  the 
enemy  make  use  of  them.  Still,  he  did 
achieve  many  bloodless  victories  by  the 
mere  propaganda  effort  which  destoryed 
the  will  of  his  enemies. 

Throughout  history  we  have  seen  great 
nations  ultimately  reduced  to  impotence 
th-Qugh  the  loss  of  morale.  Egypt,  once 
mighty  among  nations,  is  seldom  of 
military  significance  in  modern  times. 
So  many  wars  have  swept  over  the 
Egyptians  that  they  can  see  no  virtue  in 
fighting.  In  their  eyes  it  merely  ex- 
changes one  oppressor  for  another.  They 
shrug  their  shoulders,  plough  their  fields, 
and  leave  the  fighting  to  others. 

From  the  very  beginning  our  military 
leaders  recognized  the  part  morale  plays 
in  winning  a  war.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  educate  our  soldiers  as  to  the 
reasons  we  were  in  the  war  and  the 
reasons  they  had  to  be  drafted.  Every 
effort  was  also  made  to  see  that  these 
men  had  the  things  they  needed.  Our 
Army  was  the  most  superbly  equipped 
Army  in  all  history — not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  military  needs,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  those  little 
things  which  made  life  bearable.  Post 
exchanges  accompanied  our "  men  wher- 
ever they  went.  Movies  were  supplied 
v-'henever  circumstances  permitted.  The 
little  things  that  mean  so  much  had  high 
priority.  When  I  boarded  the  plane  to 
leave  Canton  Island  after  my  tour  of 
duty  on  that  island  the  flight  surgeon  of 
the  heavy  bomber  squadron  temporarily 
stationed  there  cornered  me  and  said, 
'Tor  God's  sake,  Chaplain,  get  some 
cigarettes  down  here  for  these  men." 
The  first  telephone  call  I  made  at  Hick- 
am  Field  was  to  the  morale  officer,  who 
started  cigarettes  on  the  way  to  this 
group  of  young  pilots  by  the  next  avail- 


able plane.  By  some-  fluke  the  cigarette 
ration  for  the  island  had  not  come 
through  and  when  this  additional  group 
of  you::g  pilots  was  held  over,  after  be- 
ing told  they  would  make  one  flight 
against  the  Japs  in  the  Gilberts — only  to 
make  mission  after  mission — their  mo- 
rale sank  pretty  low.  They  had  had  to 
leave  their  base  with  the  minimum  of 
equipment  '  and  supplies  to  operate 
against  a  tricky  enemy  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  treacherous  waters.  Now 
they  were  even  denied  the  privilege  of  a 
cigarette !  When  headquarters  at  Hick- 
am  learned  of  the  situation  it  wasted 
no  time  in  remedying  it. 

The  Red  Cross,  too,  accompanied  our 
men  right  up  to  the  battle  lines  and  did 
everything  possible  to  assure  them  that 
their  loved  ones  at  home  were  being 
cared  for.  The  Finance  Department  even 
set  up  a  special  service  by  which  they 
could  transmit  their  pay  directly  to  those 
at  home.  Efforts  were  constantly  being 
made  to  provide  the  men  with  those  little 
assurances  that  their  country  cared — 
and  to  provide  ever  new  assurances  and 
services. 

Spiritual  Preparedness 

Our  military  leaders  went  even  further 
than  this.  They  sought  to  provide  our 
Armed  Forces  with  a  spiritual  armour. 
Probably  no  Force  in  history  has  had 
such  complete  spiritual  ministry  as  did 
ours,  with  more  than  7000  chaplains 
to  guide  our  men  in  religious  living. 
Chapels  were  among  the  first  buildings 
erected  on  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  chap- 
lain had  a  status  that  few  had  even 
hoped  for.  On  the  whole  there  was 
little  reason  to  complain  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  secular  leadership  of  the 
Army  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  re- 
ligion to  the  men. 
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I  am  forced,  however,  to  conclude 
that  for  the  most  part  we  were  woefully- 
lacking  in  true  spiritual  preparedness. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  foxhole  religious 
experiences,  but  when  these  experiences 
are  examined  they  almost  all  simmer 
down  to  the  sheer  matter  of  saving  one's 
hide.  The  refrain  is  most  monotonous 
in  its  sameness :  *Tn  my  desperate  plight 
I  turned  to  God,  who  rescued  me  from 
my  enemies."  This  is  far  from  spiritual 
preparedness. 

In  the  first  place  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  faith  of  the  man  who 
had  this  experience  had  God  not  rescued 
him  from  the  calamity  confronting  him? 
In  the  second  place  what  did  happen  to 
the  faith  of  those  who  prayed  but  still 
became  the  target  of  a  bomb  or  shell? 
Foxhole  religious  experience  is  too 
limited  and  too  materialistic  to  be 
called  true  spiritual  preparedness. 

True  spiritual  preparedness  involves 
the  complete  submission  of  one's  will  to 
God.  It  means  that  one  can  say  with 
Job,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  him,"  and  with  Christ,  "Father, 
may  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Nevertheless, 
not  my  will  but  thine  be  done." 

Yet  I  saw  very  little  of  this  sort  of 
preparedness  among  our  men.  Only  in 
the  case  of  the  survivors  of  Bataan  who 
were  sent  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  our 
operations  between  Manila  and  Formosa 
do  I  know  of  any  groups  of  soldiers 
seriously  concerned  with  the  subject 
of  immortality.  For  the  most  part  our 
men  shied  away  from  the  subject.  Re- 
ligion was  for  most  of  us  a  crutch  to 
lean  on  when  we  knew  not  where  to  turn 
to  save  our  hides.  We  just  refused  to 
look  at  Eternity  and  thought  in  terms 
of  prolonging  our  lives  here  by  every 
device  possible.  Prayers  and  belief  in 
God  were  merely  techniques  for  prolong- 
ing life.  As  a  chaplain  I  had  frequent 


opportunities    to    try    giving    the    men 
spiritual     preparedness     for     whatever 
might   befall   them.    It  was   as   though 
I  talked  Greek! 

Yet  there  were  men  who  displayed  this 
spiritual  preparedness.  They  were  not 
hysterical.  They  were  simply  calm  in- 
dividuals for  whom  death  had  lost  its 
meaning — like  the  chaplain  of  an  anti- 
aircraft outfit  who  calmly  went  from 
gun  to  gun  while  bombs  were  falling, 
because  he  wanted  to  reassure  his  men 
in  their  time  of  stress.  He  wasn't  taking 
heroic  chances.  He  simply  wanted  to 
strengthen  his  men  and  the  chances  he 
ran  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  was  fully 
prepared  to  meet  his  God  whenever  He 
called. 

The  Neurotic  Reaction 

I,  for  one,  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  reason  we  had  such  a  high 
neuropsychiatric  casualty  list  was  that 
we  were  not  spiritually  prepared.  No 
matter  how  marvelously  equipped  a  man 
is,  and  no  matter  how  high  his  morale, 
when  he  is  confronted  with  the  immediate 
possibility  of  death  for  himself  these  are 
as  nothing  unless  he  has  some  satisfac- 
tory relationship  to  the  Eternal. 

Neuropsychiatric  casualties  made  their 
first  appearance  in  the  training  camps, 
where  men  were  first  exposed  to  the 
anonymity  and  lack  of  privacy  of  mili- 
tary life.  Even  here  one  who  knew  his 
place  in  Eternity,  so  to  speak,  could  not 
be  seriously  disturbed  by  the  changes 
in  his  way  of  living  which  the  military 
system  imposed  upon  him.  The  second 
major  group  of  casualties  came  in  the 
staging  areas  where  men  confronted  the 
"jump  off."  In  one  study  I  made  of  the 
subject  I  found  the  reaction  of  most  men 
the  same  as  what  would  have  occurred 
had  they  been  told  they  were  to  breathe 
their    last    on    the    date    set    for    their 
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departure.  Walking  up  that  gangplank 
was  as  irrevocable  as  death.  Some  men 
became  hysterical  in  the  face  of  this 
event.  Others  stoically  tried  to  ignore 
it.  Some,  v^rith  a  false  braggadocio,  pre- 
tended it  meant  nothing.  Few;  however, 
accepted  it  with  the  attitude  of  one 
spiritually  prepared,  with  anticipation 
as  to  what  the  Lord  had  to  reveal  unto 
them,  and  with  assurance  that  whatever 
it  was  it  was  a  part  of  His  infinite  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

Most  of  the  breakdowns  occurred  be- 
cause men  were  forced  to  decide  between 
two  or  more  equally  unacceptable 
choices.  Had  these  men,  however,  pos- 
sessed a  higher  goal  than  that  usually 
represented  in  the  choices  with  which 
they  were  confronted,  had  they  been 
able  to  ask  quietly,  "What  would  God 
have  me  do?"  and  then  have  done  it, 
most  of  these  breakdowns  need  never 
have  occurred. 

For  example,  shall  we  look  at  the 
case  of  a  supply  sergeant  in  an  over- 
seas outfit.  His  company  commander 
had  been  wounded  and  evacuated.  The 
new  company  commander  delayed  in 
signing  over  the  company  property. 
There  were  serious  shortages  which 
worried  the  sergeant,  who  felt  sure  that 
if  they  were  discovered  he'd  lose  all 
chances  of  getting  to  the  Officer  Candi- 
date School  for  which  he  had  been  ap- 
proved. He  refused  to  use  illegitimate 
means  of  correcting  the  deficiency  and 
broke  down  trying  to  find  legal  means 
of  putting  his  house  in  order.  Had  his 
spiritual  preparedness  been  sufficient  he 
need  never  have  broken  down.  He  would 
have  stood  by  his  guns,  told  the  truth, 
and  accepted  the  consequences,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  in  the  eyes  of  God 
he  was  innocent.  He  would  not  have 
been  the  first  man  in  history  to  have  paid 
a  high  price  for  such  spiritual  integrity. 


Our  Need  Today 

The  need  of  spiritual  preparedness 
during  the  war  was  great — and  ours 
was  almost  completely  lacking.  Yet  even 
in  peace  time  we  are  constantly  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  for  spiritual 
preparedness.  "Our  number,"  so  to 
speak,  may  be  called  tomorrow.  Few 
indeed  there  are  of  us  prepared  to  face 
our  Maker.  Before  the  day  is  out  some 
one  of  our  number  may  receive  word  of 
death  to  one  who  is  dear  and  close. 

And  over  and  above  the  normal  trag- 
edies of  peace  there  hangs  the  ominous 
cloud  of  the  atomic  bomb.  In  the  light 
of  the  tremendous  destruction  one  such 
bomb  can  inflict  it  behoves  us  all  to 
look  beyond  its  explosion.  What  its 
individual  consequence  might  be  none 
of  us  can  know.  All  who  survice  might 
know  the  losses.  Here  is  certainly  a  time 
when  we  must  go  beyond  military  and 
moral  preparedness.  Only  spiritual  pre- 
paredness can  see  us  through. 

Twenty-six  centuries  ago  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  gave  us  a  message  for  just 
such  a  day  as  this.  His  country  was  des- 
olate, ravaged  by  powerful  enemies  from 
all  sides,  the  people  carried  away  into 
slavery.  He  has  been  dubbed  the  gloomy 
prophet  because  he  predicted  much  of  this 
and  saw  so  many  things  at  their  blackest. 
Yet  in  reality  he  saw  beyond  the  black- 
ness to  the  light  of  Eternity.  The  powers 
of  man  might  indeed  ravage  his  land 
but  they  could  never  sever  his  soul 
from  its  Maker.  He  sought  to  show  his 
people  this,  and  our  text  is  one  of  his 
triumphant  messages  to  them.  In  the 
words  of  the  Moffatt  translation:  "The 
Eternal  has  set  Jacob  free,  and  rescued 
him  from  a  stronger  power."  Other 
translations  say,  "from  a  power  stronger 
than  he." 

Can  it  be  said  of  us  today,  "The 
Eternal  has  set  us  free  and  rescued  ms 
from  powers  stronger  than  ourselves?" 
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UNCLE  SAM  is  a  good  uncle,  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  more  we 
see  of  other  countries  the  more 
we  appreciate  America. 

The  American  soldier  is  the  best  paid 
and  best  fed  of  any  in  all  the  world. 
While  conditions  in  this  country  may  be 
improved,  the  standards  of  living  here 
are  better  than  in  any  country  across  the 
seas.  Here  in  America  we  enjoy  not 
only  the  four  freedoms  but  all  the  free- 
doms that  free  government  can  provide. 
Even  in  time  of  wide  spread  drouth  or 
flood  or  depression  none  lack  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  if  their  need  is  made 
known.  Local,  state,  and  national  as- 
sistance is  always  generous  and  ade- 
quate. Of  course  no  one  has  everything 
he  wants.  If  he  did  he  would  not  be 
happy,  for  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
pursuit  than  in  possession.  He  who  is 
perfectly  content  and  satisfied  is  likely 
to  rest  on  his  oars  and  make  no  further 
advancement — educationally,  morally,  or 
spiritually. 

In  the  midst  of  dire  adversity  our 
Pilgrim  fathers  set  for  us  and  all  com- 
ing generations  a  good  example  of  true 
gratitude,  which  all  should  follow.  Let 
every  American  read  and  reread  often 
the  story  of  those  brave  pioneers,  and  be 
thankful. 
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General  Stonewall  Jackson  said:  "I 
never  raise  a  glass  of  water  to  my  lips 
without  lifting  my  heart  to  God  in 
thanks  and  prayer  for  the  water  of  life." 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  all  blessings,  for 
the  strength  and  leadership  He  is  giving 
us. 

He  who  is  without  gratitude  is  poor 
indeed.  Ingratitude,  born  of  selfishness, 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  sins.  I  have  never 
seen  a  dog  that  didn't  seem  to  manifest 
something  of  the  thankful  spirit.  No 
survey  will  ever  reveal  how  many  hearts 
have  been  broken  by  ingratitude.  A 
writer  truthfully  said:  "The  Greeks 
gave  Socrates  the  hemlock  of  ingrati- 
tude. Demosthenes  sought  suicide  to 
escape  from  his  ungrateful  countrymen. 
The  Romans  banished  Cicero  for  his 
extreme  devotion  to  the  people.  Spain 
allowed  Columbus  to  be  driven  from 
door  to  door  and  at  last  to  languish  in 
prison."  Only  one  of  the  ten  who  were 
cleansed  returned  to  express  apprecia- 
tion. "If  there  be  a  crime  of  deeper  dye 
than  all  the  guilty  train  of  human  vices 
it  is  ingratitude."  Let  us  be  thankful. 
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THANKSGIVING 

For  the  days  when  nothing  happens, 
For  the  cares  that  leave  no  trace, 
For  the  love  of  little  children, 
For  each  sunny  dwelling  place. 
For  the  altars  of  our  fathers, 
And  the  closets  where  we  Pray, 
Take,  O  gracious  God  and  Father, 
Praises  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

O 

For  our  harvests  safe  ingathered, 
For  our  golden  store  of  wheat. 
For  the  cornlands  and  the  vinelands. 
For  the  flowers  upspringing  sweet, 
For  our  coasts  from  war  protected. 
For  each  inlet,  river,  bay, 
For  Thy  bounty  full  and  flowing. 
Take  our  praise  this  joyful  day. 

O 
For  our  dear  ones  lifted  higher. 
Through  the  darkness  to  the  light. 
Ours  to  love  and  ours  to  cherish 
In  Thy  memory,  beyond  sight. 
For  our  kindred  and  acquaintance. 
In  Thy  heaven  who  safely  stay, 
We  uphold  our  psalms  of  triumph. 
Lord,  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster 

O 
With  us,  every  day  should  be  a  day 
of  thanksgiving.  The  good  soldier  of 
God  and  Country  is  thankful.  Let  us  not 
fail  to  express  our  gratitude  by  sincere 
words  but  more  especially  by  thanks- 
giving. 

The  followers  of  Christ  are  thankful. 
Jesus  set  the  example  of  giving  thanks. 
He  said :  'T  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  because  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes." 

"And  Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes  and 
said:  'Father,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou 
has  heard  me.' " 

—Chaplain  Alva  J.  Brasted 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

{Prepared  by  James  V.  Claypool,  Secty.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society.) 

THEME: 

*'How  to  Achieve  Your  Best  Self" 

1.  II   Cor.    1 The  Cod  of  All  Comfort 

2.  1 1   Cor.  2 Forgive  the  Offender 

3.  II  Cor.  3 The  Spirit  Cives  Liberty 

4.  II  Cor.  4 We  Faint  Not 

5.  II  Cor.  5 At  Home  with  the  Lord 

6.  II   Cor.  6 Not   Unequally  Yoked 

7.  1 1  Cor.  7 Codly  Sorrow 

8.  II   Cor.   8 Zeal   in   Ministering 

9.  1 1  Cor.  9 Sowing  for  Cod's  Love 

10.  II   Cor.    10 Thankful  for  Courage 

11.  I!  Cor.  11 Loyal  During  Suffering 

12.  II  Cor.   12 Strength  from  Weakness 

13.11  Cor.  13 Prove  Yourself 

14.  Calatians  1 Faithful  to  the  Highest 

15.  Calatians  2 Certain  of  the  Truth 

16.  Calatians  3:1-32 

The  Righteous  Life  by  Faith 

17.  Calatians   3:33-4:20 

Ye  Are  All  Sons  of  Cod 

18.  Calatians  4:21-5:6 

Hold  Fast  Christian  Freedom 
»  19.  Calatians   5:7-25 

Servants  of  One  Another 

20.  Calatians  6.  .    Whatsoever  a  Man  Soweth 

21.  Ephesians  1  .The  Blessings  of  Redemption 

22.  Ephesians  2.  .  .    Created  for  Cood  Works 

23.  Ephesians  3 

Love  Which  Surpasses  Knowledge 

24.  Ephesians  4. The  Stature  of  the  New  Man 

25.  Ephesians  5 Redeeming  the  Time 

26.  Ephesians  6 

Take  the  Whole  Armor  of  Cod 

27.  Thanksgiving    Psalm    145 One    Cod 

28.  Psalms    1 03 One   Blessing 

29.  John  3:1-21 One  Birth 

30.  John    1  :1-18 One    Word 


'oplc  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion   {first  week) 

THE  STEWARDSHIP  OF  HAPPINESS 

/?^  Q.oJsie^  Gad'peA.  J.^itnen, 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  can  we  he  happy,  even  when  afflicted?  (Job  5:17-27) 

2.  Why  does  wisdom  bring  happiness?  (Proverbs  3:13-20;  16:21-23) 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  gates  to  happiness?  (Matthew  5:3-11) 

4.  Would  you  agree  that  God  is  our  truest  source  of  happiness?  (Psalms  6Z  :Z-7) 

5.  How  real  is  the  connection  between  righteousness  and  happiness?    (Psalms 
1:1-3;  97:11,  12;  100:2;  144:15) 


•  Resource  material: 

"My  songs  have  wings"  sang  a  very- 
sweet  voice  over  the  radio.  Of  course ! 
All  songs  have  wings,  as  you  must  have 
discovered  long  ago.  And  it  is  well  for 
us  that  they  do.  Who  can  possibly  esti- 
mate the  millions  of  people  who  have 
lived  brighter  and  better  lives  because  of 
the  riches  that  have  been  put  into  songs  ? 

Take  the  Psalms  of  the  Hebrews  as 
illustration.  Through  all  of  these  cen- 
turies these  choice  hymns  of  the  human 
spirit  have  brought  untold  comfort  and 
inspiration  to  many  millions  of  people. 
These  songs  have  indeed  had  wings,  and 
they  have  carried  them  all  over  the 
world  and  to  men  and  women  in  every 
kind  of  human  need.  To  the  lonely  and 
the  weary,  the  sorrowing  and  the  sin- 
crushed  and  the  despairing,  these  old 
songs,  on  wings  of  hope  and  faith,  have 
brought  the  reassuring  knowledge  of 
the  love  and  the  providing  care  of  God. 
Songs  with  zvings! 
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And  should  we  not  remember  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  share  our  songs — 
of  happiness  and  of  hope — with  the 
world?  We  have  no  way  of  estimating 
the  vast  wealth  of  happiness  that  has 
come  to  the  world — and  the  wealth  of 
hope — through  this  stewardship  of  hap- 
piness. If  we  were  suddenly  to  lose  from 
the  world's  life  the  artistry  of  the  songs 
of  Franz  Schubert,  for  instance,  what 
a  loss  it  would  be!  If  we  were  to  lose 
all  of  the  great  music  that  has  been 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Christian  religion,  what  an  irreparable 
loss  it  would  be,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  all  of  us !  It  would  be  comparable  to 
the  loss  to  the  world's  literature  if  we 
had  not  had  the  Bible !  From  the  "Halle- 
luiah Chorus"  of  The  Messiah  down 
through  almost  countless  other  compo- 
sitions, the  wings  of  song  have  been 
lifted  in  human  spirits  because  of  the 
glorious  hope  that  we  have  in  Christ ! 
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We  may  have  such  songs  also,  and  we 
should  share  them !  And  if  we  do  not 
know  how  to  sing  or  compose  music,  we 
still  have  the  obligation  to  have  singing 
hearts,  and  to  let  our  happiness  wing  its 
■way  quietly  into  the  lives  of  others. 

But  I  am  thinking  of  something  else 
too.  You  and  I  have  an  obligation  to  try 
to  make  some  songs  of  our  ozvn,  if  we 
don't  have  them.  For  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  be  happy  and  to  make  our  hap- 
piness contagious.  Smiles  are  as  con- 
tagious as  frowns,  and  far  more 
Christian !  We  have  a  stewardship  of 
happiness — a  very  real  obligation  to  try 
to  bring  happiness  to  others. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a 
friend.  She  had  just  lost  her  mother-in- 
law,  who  had  died  under  an  operation 
for  an  incurable  disease.  Some  months 
before  that,  the  father-in-law  had  died. 
And  this  lady's  husband  had  had  a  series 
of  hospital  experiences,  with  resulting 
losses  in  earnings  and  with  severe  ex- 
penses that  he  could  not  afford.  And  this 
lady  herself  is  blind  I  Yet,  what  do  you 
suppose  she  told  me,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  these  things  that  make  for 
worry  and  sorrow?  "Our  friends,"  she 
said  with  a  smile,  "call  our  home  'The 
Happy  House  of  Henderson'  " — if  I  may 
use  another  name  than  theirs  ! 

I  wonder  if  that  doesn't  put  many  of 
us  to  shame — with  our  good  eyes  and 
our  fairly  assured  incomes  and  our  op- 
portunities that  would  make  many  others 
envious,  even  when  we  think  we  have 
much  to  wish  for !  Does  anyone  ever 
call  our  house  the  happy  house  of  Smith 
or  Jones — or  Brown? 

And  if  they  don't,  is  it  because  we 
have  such  a  hard  time  that  others  would 
not  expect  us  to  be  happy,  or  is  it  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  find  something 
priceless  that  this  blind  lady  and  her 
family  have  found  in  life? 

Have  we  failed  to  set  magic  rainbows 


of  our  own  against  our  dark  rain-clouds? 
And  if  we  have  failed  there,  have  we  not 
robbed  others  besides  ourselves? 

Surely  there  are  pots  of  gold  where 
rainbows  touch  the  ground,  if  even  a 
blind  young  mother  can  see  them!  And 
if,  by  some  cruel  chance,  they  aren't 
there,  hadn't  you  and  1  better  dig  a  bit 
and  plant  some  there?  Surely  it  can  be 
done  when  her  frail  fingers  can  do  it ! 

Did  you  read,  not  long  ago,  the  maga- 
zine article  in  which  a  millionaire  told 
how  he  decided  to  retire,  while  still 
comparatively  young,  and  try  to  spread 
some  happiness  while  he  is  still  alive? 
I  suspect  that  he  would  tell  you,  with 
laughter  in  his  eyes,  that  he  is  having 
far  more  fun  than  he  could  ever  have 
had  by  trying  to  roll  up  other  millions ! 
I  can  imagine  the  fun  he  gets  out  of  his 
writing,  with  nothiiig  else  to  do !  But  we 
can  hardly  imagine  the  thrills  he  must 
get  from  quiet  bits  of  philanthropy  to 
those  in  real  need. 

Yet  we  all  have  it  in  our  power  to 
make  others  happy,  at  so  little  cost  to 
ourselves  if  we  will  only  try  it !  In  my 
boyhood  there  was  a  childless  old  Ger- 
man druggist  in  our  town.  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  forget  the  way  he  would 
waddle  out  from  behind  his  counter  and 
tuck  a  shiny  new  harmonica  or  a  hand- 
ful of  licorice  lozenges  into  the  pocket 
of  a  boy  who  had  gone  in  to  purchase  a 
dime's  worth  of  camphor  for  his  mother. 
I  am  sure  it  never  entered  his  kindly  old 
heart  that  this  was  advertising !  For  that 
matter,  the  fewer  the  boys  who  crossed 
his  threshhold,  the  better  his  profits.  I 
hope  that  Karl  Voegtle  came  at  last  to 
a  land  where  he  can  enjoy  the  eternal 
happiness  of  small  boys  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  need  for  even  harmonicas 
and  licorice !  For  he,  who  did  not  seem 
to  have  many  songs  in  his  own  life,  was 
incurably  fond  of  putting  songs  into 
ours — ana  giving  them  bright  zvings! 


^OfUc^aikl 


Bif  li&ient  Gaifo/i  ludn&i 


FOR     THE     SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

ARMISTICE— OR  LASTING  PEACE? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hozu  soon  do  yon  suppose  the  zvorld  could  rise  to  Joel's  stirring  challenge  to 
disarm?  (Joel  3:10) 

2.  Why  is  it  futile  to  trust  in  the  poiver  of  arms  alone  f  (Isaiah  31 :1) 

3.  What  is  our  surest  hope  for  an  enduring  peace  throughout  the  zvorld f  (Hosea 
1:7) 

4.  Hozv  sure  are  you  that  God  purposes  peace  for  the  entire  zvorld  and  vuill  guide 
us  all  tozvard  that  end?  (Hosea  2:18;  Isaiah  2:4) 

5.  Should  zue  not  pray  as  diligently  for  God's  blessings  upon  our  efforts  for 
peace  as  zve  pray  for  our  success  in  battle f  (Psalms  108:10-13) 


•  Resource  material: 

Alany  of  us  mark  the  coming  of 
Armistic  Day  each  year  with  stirring 
memories  and  with  deep  regret  that  our 
hopes  for  a  lasting  peace  have  not  been 
realized. 

Why  have  we  not  had  lasting  peace? 
Wasn't  it  possible?  Was  the  fault  ours 
that  the  peace  was  not  kept?  In  what 
ways  did  we  fail,  if  at  all,  and  in  what 
instances  should  we  have  done  different- 
ly? 

What  lessons  have  we  learned  that 
sheuld  help  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
make  peace  endure  ?  Have  we  failed  God 
at  any  point  in  our  responsibility  to 
weaker  nations?  How  do  you  think  we 
can  try  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of 
peace?  What  should  we  do  first?  Do  you 
think  we  can  hope  to  buy  peace  with 
loans  to  other  nations?  What  must  we 
do  besides  share  our  wealth  and  help 
weaker  nations  to  their  feet  with  trade 
agreements?  What  do  you  think  would 
be  the  best  ways  to  strengthen  the  will 
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to  peace  among  possible  aggressor  na- 
tions ? 

Some  of  us  have  been  very  sure  for 
some  time  that  any  talk  about  an  en- 
during peace  should  begin  and  end  with 
Russia — and  be  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  There  are  still  others,  how- 
ever, who  talk  with  starry  eyes  about 
trying  to  "understand"  Russia.  That 
would  be  wonderful,  if  we  could  do  it ! 
It  would  involve,  however,  some  very 
real  difficulties  for  those  who  are  real- 
istic as  they  read  the  news  and  as  they 
recall  some  of  the  brutal  facts  of  recent 
years. 

If  we  can  understand  Russia,  or  if  we 
can't,  is  there  some  tangible  goal  that 
we  can  set  for  ourselves  as  a  first  step 
toward  the  realization  of  world  peace? 
What  do  you  think  would  come  first? 
If  we  reach  that  first  goal,  what  do  you 
think  would  follow? 

Many  are  thinking  now  that  atomic 
warfare  will  so  vastly  revolutionize  our 
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methods  of  attack  and  defense  that  we 
should  reconsider  the  entire  matter  of 
universal  peacetime  conscription.  If  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  that,  do  you 
feel  there  is  some  more  immediate  prob- 
lem that  must  be  faced  and  solved  and 
settled  while  there  is  still  time  to  build 
a  better  world? 

Among  the  texts  that  one  would  or- 
dinarily cite  as  proofs  that  we  may  in- 
deed believe  in  the  coming  of  world 
peace,  there  is  a  text  in  Joel  that  is  not 
so  often  quoted  as  some  others.  It  ar- 
rested my  attention.  The  first  part  of  it 
is  familiar  enough  except  that  in  this 
instance  it  is  given  as  a  command  and 
not  as  a  statement  of  hope  for  the  dis- 
tant future.  And  the  verse  closes  with  a 
thrilling  admonition.  Here  it  is,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Joel  and  the  10th  verse : 

"Beat  your  plowshares  into  swords, 
and  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears :  let 
the  iveak  say,  /  am  strong." 

There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  something 
that  really  challenges  our  sense  of 
brotherhood.  Russia  and  Arnerica  and  a 
few  others  may  still  put  out  their  chests 
and  roar,  "I  am  strong."  But  it  would 
cause  smiles  if  Ethiopia  or  Liberia  or 
Ecuador  were  to  indulge  in  such  boasts. 
\A^here  are  their  navies,  their  air  ar- 
madas, their  billions  for  bombs? 

And  yet,  why  shouldn't  they  be  strong? 
Will  they  not  buy  more  refrigerators 
and  books  and  radios  if  they  are  strong? 
Do  we  think  it  will  be  a  safer  world  if 
all  the  six-shooters  are  gathered  under 
two  roofs — one  of  them  ours,  and  the 
other  the  sprawling  property  of  a  giant 
atheist  who  worships  no  deity  other 
than  power  and  Communism? 

To  this  you  will  reply  that  we  had 
better  bring  ourselves  up  to  date  and 
talk  of  two  great  houses,  one  of  which 
is  an  arsenal,  not  for  six-shooters  but 
for  atomic  bombs.  If  you  feel  safer  that 
way  you  may  change  the  figure,  but  I 


do  not  have  any  such  complacency  when 
I  read  the  story  that  German  women 
have  been  herded  away  to  mine  uranium 
for  the  Russians.  They  probably  do  not 
purpose  to  waste  it  on  the  illuminated 
figures  of  watch  dials  or  in  radiology 
that  would  ease  pain  and  lengthen  life. 
The  haste  in  the  mining  seems  to  point 
to  a  different  sort  of  urgency. 

The  idealist  is  likely  to  say  that  this 
is  a  sorry  sort  of  satire;  the  realist  is 
just  as  sure  to  say  we  should  evaluate 
hard  facts  when  we  have  them  thrust 
under  our  nose.  It  is  difficult  indeed  for 
a  Christian  to  walk  those  two  planks  at 
once — to  be  both  a  realist  and — as  he 
should   be — an   idealist. 

Hard  as  it  always  must  be  to  combine 
these  two  parts  of  the  Christian's  self, 
I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  achieve  lasting 
peace  in  our  world  without  combining 
both  the  idealist  and  the  realist.  The 
idealist  is  sure  we  shall  come  some  fair 
day  to  a  warless  world.  I  agree  with  him. 
It  will  be  a  monumental  insult  to  the 
love  and  the  mercy  of  God  if  we  don't. 

But  we  shall  never  come  to  that  far- 
off  divine  event  by  publishing  to  the 
world  that  we  have  dumped  all  of  our 
bombs  into  the  Bikini  atoll,  and  that 
every  man  of  us  will  go  on  a  hunger- 
strike  forthwith  if  any  other  nation  so 
much  as  peeps  that  it  has  its  own  stock- 
pile of  atomic  weapons  ! 

There  could  hardly  be  a  surer  way  to 
get  a  one-way  ticket  to  slavery  in  a 
world  that  your  forebears  and  your 
brothers  died  to  make  free ! 

Retaining  our  power  and  our  rail- 
ism,  God's  children  must  see  to  it  that 
idealism  has  its  chance  to  bring  in  the 
reign  of  eternal  peace — when  the 
weapons  at  last  will  be  where  they 
should  be — in  the  hands  of  the  police 
of  a  free  world  of  federated  nations — 
all  of  them  strong  because  of  peace 
and  plenty! 


^OfUc'lalki 


Btf  l^olfe^  Gadfian.  luiiiien. 


FOR  THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WORDS— WHAT  DO  THEY  WEIGH? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hoiv  important  are  words,  in  the  sight  of  God?  (Matthew  12:37) 

2.  Why  should  we  who  arc  Christians  watch  our  words?   (I  Timothy  4:12) 

3.  Why  is  it  so  important  that  ive  bring  our  petitions  and  our  praise  to  God? 
(Philippians  4:6,  7) 

4.  How  far  can  we  model  our  own  prayers  of  contrition  after  the  Prodigal's 
speech  zvhen  he  returned  to  his  father?   (Luke  15:21) 

5.  Why  should  zve  alzvays  try  to  make  our  words  acceptable  to  God?   (Psalms 
19:14) 


•  Resource  material: 

Have  you  had  reason  to  consider 
how  very  little  and  how  very  much 
our  words  can  weigh?  Sometimes  they 
have  been  very  shallow  or  even  fright- 
fully empty,  and  at  such  times  they 
have  therefore  weighed  very  little. 
Light  as  air.  and  as  changeable  as 
wind,  they  haven't  counted  for  much. 

Jesus  showed  us  how  empty  words 
can  be.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Gospel.  According  to  St.  Matthew 
Jesus  made  it  clear  that  we  shall  be 
known  by  our  fruits — not  by  our 
words.  And,  just  to  make  His  meaning 
unmistakable.  He  went  on  to  say  this : 

"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

"Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  me  not  prophesied 
in  thy  name?  and  in  thy  name  have 
cast  out  devils?  and  in  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works? 

"And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them, 
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I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity." 

Even  when  they  prayed,  their  words 
could  be  without  weight,  because  they 
were  empty.  Even  when  they  took  His 
name  upon  their  lips,  in  sheer  bump- 
tiousness, they  drew  only  His  wither- 
ing rebuke,  because  the  words  they 
dared  to  speak  were  not  backed  by  good 
fruits  but  by  iniquity.  And  the  Master 
could  not  stand  their  oily  lip-service. 
Empty  words  that  demanded  withering 
scorn  for  reply ! 

Those  were  empty  words  too  that 
Judas  took  upon  his  lips  that  dark 
night  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 
You  remember  the  degradation  to 
which  Judas  had  stooped.  When  the 
priests  asked  for  a  sign  by  which  they 
might  know  whom  to  seize  that  awful 
night,  Judas  told  them  that  he  whom 
he  should  kiss  would  be  the  one.  And 
Judas  went  to  Him  with  terribly  empty 
words,  "Hail,  Master!"  But  he  loaded 
those  words  down  with  brazen  kisses  of 
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betrayal !  When  mock  devotion  is  an 
open  farce,  there  are  no  other  words 
more  truly  empty ! 

But  many  times  our  words  weigh 
very  much — because  they  are  literally 
packed  full  of  meaning  from  the  depths 
of  one's  heart.  And  sometimes  the 
meaning  must  bring  awful  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Christ  we  love.  Recently 
I  heard  of  such  a  case.  It  was  the  presi- 
dent of  a  well-known  college  who  told 
the  story  of  his  conversation  with  a 
promising  young  man  at  a  summer 
conference.  It  was  a  long  conversation. 
The  older  man  began  to  lay  his  founda- 
tion in  things  the  Bible  tells  us  of 
God  and  of  His  universe  and  His  plans 
for  man's  salvation.  Step  by  step  the 
man  laid  his  seige  to  that  young  man's 
heart,  to  win  for  his  Lord.  Step  by 
step  the  young  man  seemed  to  go  along 
in  the  explanations  and  the  argument. 
The  man  did  not  hurry.  An  inmmortal 
soul  was  at  stake.  But  at  length  the 
older  man  came  to  the  place  where 
his  case  was  stated  and  his  arguments 
were  closed.  He  was  ready  for  the  ver- 
dict. The  verdict  would  come  not  from 
a  jury  but  from  the  mind  of  a  sophis- 
ticated young  man  for  whom  Christ 
hung  on  a  cross  and  died,  nineteen 
hundred  years   ago. 

The  moments  ticked  away.  A  man 
was  praying  while  a  young  man 
weighed  his  own  way  of  life  against 
the  way  of  Life  that  the  older  man 
had  outlined  so  carefully. 

Then  the  young  man  lifted  his  face, 
looked  into  the  older  man's  eyes  and 
said  slowly :  "I'm  sorry,  Sir,  but,  you 
see,  /  love  my  sin." 

Those  were  not  empty  words.  They 
came  from  a  lad  who  had  looked  long 
at  a  Cross,  and  had  dared  to  turn  his 
back  upon  Redeeming  Love  and  walk 
slowly,  deliberately,  away,  because  he 
loved  his  sin. 


I  said  those  were  not  empty  words. 
They  were  as  heavy — and  as  merciless — 
as  the  hammer  that  drove  the  nails  into 
the  wind-bronzed  hands  of  the  Man 
of  Sorrows  on  an  afternoon,  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Pontius 
Pilate  was  the  Roman  procurator  of 
Judea. 

Pilate,  as  you  remember,  had  his  own 
dismal  session  with  words.  Weakling 
where  men  expected  strength,  he  had 
called  for  a  basin  of  water  that  he 
might  wash  his  hands,  supposing  that 
he  might  cleanse  them  of  his  guilt,  and 
he  said,  anxiously  but  emptily,  "I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous 
man." 

But  those  words  that  you  thought 
were  empty  are  heavy,  these  nineteen 
hundred  years,  with  the  weight  of  the 
bitter  remorse  of  a  man  who  found 
he  couldn't  wash  his  hands  of  the 
Christ.  Men  have  tried  to  walk  away 
from  Him,  only  to  find  He  still  con- 
fronts them.  Men  have  tried,  like  that 
crazed,  fear-ridden  rabble,  to  crucify 
Him  and  lend  Him  a  tomb  again,  but 
He  is  out  and  among  us.  eluding  our 
crosses  and  defying  our  tombs.  Men 
have  tried  to  bow  Him  out  of  their 
lives,  but  they  cannot  get  rid  of  Him. 
Many  men  besides  Pilate  have  tried  to 
wash  their  hands  of  Him,  but  He 
only  smiles  at  their  stupidity  and  woos 
them  to  a  cross  and  a  crown. 

But  there  is  another  word  that  men 
have  addressed  to  Him.  It  is  no  mere 
empty  word,  for  it  is  weighted  down 
with  humility  and  contribution  and 
remorse  and  infinite  longing  for  eter- 
nal peace.  Listen !  It  was  on  the  lips 
of  a  -poor  sin-burdened  pulican  long 
ago  :  "Lord,  he  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 

When  a  man  breathes  that  word,  he 
will  find  a  Man  beside  him,  reaching 
Llis  nail-scarred  hand  into  his,  to  lead 
him    iaivard    everything    that    is    best. 


^OfUc'IcdU 


B^  M»eni  Qaifo^  Xiat^ten. 


FOR     THE     FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  VIRTUE  OF  THANKFULNESS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why   is  it  important   that  we   be    thankful    to    Godf    (Deuteronomy    8:10; 
Psalms    150;    Colossians   3:15-17) 

2.  May  zve  expect  happy   results  in  our  oivn   lives  from  a  habit  of  thankful- 
ness?   (Philippians   4:6,    7) 

3.  Why  does  God  expect  us  to  be  thankful?  (I  Thessalonians  5:16-18) 

4.  Why  should  we  give  thanks  at  meals?  (Matthew  14 :19 ;  Mark  8 :6 ;  Luke  24 :30 ; 
John  6:11;  Acts  27:35) 

5.  How  much  does  it  mean  to  us  that  Jesus  set  us  an  example  in  thankfulness? 
(Matthew  15:36;  26:26-28;  Mark  14:22-24;  John  11  :41,  42) 


•  Resource  material: 

Had  you  thought  that  the  habit 
of  thankfulness  is  a  virtue?  To  be 
genuinely  and  sincerely  grateful  when 
one  is  helped  is  as  much  a  virtue  as 
it  is  to  be  compassionate  or  brave.  If 
one  who  receives  a  gift  does  not  have 
it  in  his  heart  to  thank  his  heart  to 
thank  his  benefactor,  something  is 
sadly  lacking  in  his  make-up.  But  how 
many  times  we  accept  the  good  gifts 
of  God  without  appreciation  and  without 
thankfulness ! 

We  know,  of  course,  that  thankful- 
ness is  a  daily  matter — not  just  a 
Avelling-up  of  our  gratitude  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  A  single  day  on  the  calen- 
dar each  year  is  not  enough.  Who  would 
think  of  being  brave  on  just  one  day 
in  the  year?  Who  would  think  of  pray- 
ing just  once  each  calendar  year?  Who 
can  imagine  saying  "Thank  you"  or 
"If  you  please"  or  "I  appreciate  this 
very  much"  on  just  a  certain  day  in 
November    and    lapsing    into    boorish- 
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ness  for  three  hundred-sixty-five  days? 

A  man  who  does  that — if  such  a 
thing  were  possible — is  like  a  man  who 
would  try  to  do  without  food  until  a 
stated  day  and  then  gorge  himself  like 
a  glution.  Thanksgiving  is  a  part  of  a 
true  Christian's  diet.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary to  his  spiritual  maturity  as  food 
and  drink  are  to  his  physical  body. 

The  warm  glow  of  habitual  thank- 
fulness is  as  vital  to  the  Christian  as 
prayer.  It  is  prayer  in  a  limited  sense. 
It  is  gratitude  set  to  words  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  It  should  come  to  the 
Christian's  heart  as  naturally  as  song 
comes  to  the  throat  of  a  bird. 

Thanksgiving,  you  see,  should  be 
habitual.  It  should  be  spontaneous.  It 
is  an  entirely  different  procedure  from 
turning  water  on  and  off  at  a  faucet. 
If  a  man  is  made  very  happy  by  an 
unexpected  gift  or  favor,  his  face  lights 
up  involuntarily  and  his  lips  frame 
words    unconsciously.    The   moment   he 
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begins  to  realize  that  he  is  going  to 
express  his  thanks,  he  may  become 
seh*-conscious  and  begin  to  frame  words 
that  will  sound  nice,  but  the  urge  to 
speak  is  spontaneous.  It  would  be  more 
of  an  effort  to  stop  it  than  it  is  to 
select  the  fitting  words  that  his  lips 
are  already  starting  to  speak!  That  is 
thankfulness — a  happy  inclination  to 
speak  fitting  words  of  appreciation  and 
gratefulness  ! 

We  do  well  to  realize  that  this  spirit 
of  tliankfulness  may  fumble  for  ade- 
quate words.  In  fact,  you  have  often 
heard  someone  stammer  out  the  words, 
"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate 
this."  Sometimes  you  have  even  seen 
someone  speechless,  overwhelmed  by 
his  gratitude.  And  an  understanding 
giver  is  perhaps  even  more  touched  by 
this  inarticulate  silence  than  he  would 
be  if  the  recipient  were  to  reel  off  a 
high-sounding    speech     of    acceptance ! 

God  knows  us  well  enough  to  know 
if  we  appreciate  His  gifts,  even  if  we 
have  not  found  it  easy  to  frame  a 
formal  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  But  the 
important  thing  is  that  we  be  thankful 
and  be  conscious  of  the  warming  glow 
of  gratitude  in  our   spirits. 

Such  an  attitude  will  be  sincere, 
even  as  our  prayers  are  sincere.  And 
we  should  try,  when  Thanksgiving  Day 
comes,  to  remind  ourselves  that  this 
sincere  attitude  of  appreciation  should 
be  cultivated  and  nourished  and  kept 
alive  each  day  of  the  year. 

If  we  deliberately  cultivate  this  habit 
of  thankfulness,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  yield  rich  dividends  to  us,  in  greater 
happiness  and  greater  faith. 

It  will  make  God  seem  nearer.  We 
shall  feel  stronger  and  more  courageous 
because  of  the  feeling  that  we  are 
closer  to  God  and  His  mercy  and  His 
power. 

One  reason  for  this  feeling  of  near- 


ness to  God  is  the  fact  that  our  offer- 
ing of  thanks  to  Him  is  a  direct  matter. 
There  is  no  intermediary.  We  express 
our  thanksgiving  directly  to  Him, 
as  a  child  runs  to  his  parent 
with  outstretched  arms  and  overflowing 
heart.  Jesus  showed  us  how  artlessly 
we  may  speak  with  the  Father.  "I 
thank  Thee,  Father."  As  simply  as 
that,  we — you  and  I — can  stand  before 
the  Heavenly  Father,  with  bared  heads 
and  with  open  and  contrite  hearts, 
and  thank  Him  for  the  many  daily 
provisions  that  His  love  and  generosi- 
ty make  for  us.  His  children. 

We  should  remember  also  that  a 
day  of  national  thanksgiving  calls  the 
unthoughtful  to  offer  their  thanks- 
giving too.  It  dramatizes  our  privilege — 
and  our  duty — to  voice  our  thanksgiv- 
ing together.  Often  this  public  service 
of  thanksgiving  is  a  union  service  in 
which  several  congregations  come  to- 
gether as  neighbors  and  friends  and 
fellow- Christians.  Those  who  come  are 
reminded  of  the  need  for  public  wor- 
ship, in  addition  to  private  devotions, 
and  are  quick  to  sense  the  beauty  of 
this  public  worship  where  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  shine  in  the  faces  and  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  worship  their 
generous  Father  together. 

What  is  your  greatest  reason  for  be- 
ing thankful  to  God  this  year?  How 
can  you  show  your  gratitude  best? 
Will  you  resolve  to  Inake  this  a  bet- 
ter year  than  any  that  has  gone  be- 
fore? Will  you  try  to  share  your 
benefits  with  someone  who  is  less 
fortunate   than   you? 

Remember,  a  thankful  heart  is  a 
happy  heart,  and  a  happy  heart  carries 
songs  and  prompts  willing  hands  to 
kindly  deeds  and  generous  gifts  of  self 
and  substance ! 

"Be  ye  therefore  thankful." 

And  let's  try  to  stay  that  zvay! 


%pc%^ 


Bif  lii^ke^t  Gaifo^  li4iUte^ 


FOR      THE      FIFTH       WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  WORTH? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  did  Jesus  warn  us  that  we  are  worth  more  than  our  mere  possessions? 
(Luke  12:15) 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  rewards  of  integrity?    (Psalms    15;    18:20;   24:3-5; 
Proverbs  20:7;  Isaiah  33  :  15-17) 

3.  Why  did  Jesus  warn  us  against  self-centeredness?  (John  12:25) 

4.  How  valuable  are  we  in  the  sight  of  God?  (John  3  :16) 

5.  Why  should  we  take  Paul's  prayer  for  the  Christians  at  Thessalonica  and  apply 
it  to  ourselves?  (II  Thessalonians  1 :11) 


•  Resource  material : 

Just  how  much  would  you  say  you 
are  worth?  Certainly  much  more  than 
the  amount  of  your  life  insurance !  But 
how  can  anyone  determine  the  value 
of  your  life?  You  are  the  sum  of 
many  values — some  of  them  tangible 
and  some  of  them  so  intangible  that 
you  cannot  appraise  them  or  even  rec- 
ognize all  of  them.  And  you  are  likely 
to  be  worth  much'  more  in  the  future 
than  at   present. 

That  is  something  to  remember  and 
to  accept  as  a  challenge.  Today  most 
of  you  are  young,  with  most  of  life 
still  before  you.  Some  of  you  do  not 
yet  know  what  you  will  decide  to  do 
as  a  life-work.  Some  of  you  are  look- 
ing forward  eagerly  to  college  and  the 
many  good  things  you  will  find  there. 
Those  are  wonderful  days  and  you 
should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
get  from  them  the  tremendous  values 
they   will   ofifer   you. 

For  you  will  be  worth  much  more  if 
you   go  to  college!    Did  you   ever   try 


to  figure  out  what  college  can  mean  to 
you  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  Some  very 
bright  men  have  tried  to  estimate  the 
monetary  value  of  college  education. 
Dr.  Everett  W.  Lord,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Business  Administration  made  a  study 
of  this  matter,  and  he  found  that  a 
college-trained  man,  over  the  period 
of  a  normal  lifetime,  could  expect  to 
earn,  on  an  average,  about  $70,000 
more  than  a  man  who  did  not  have  that 
advantage.  Of  course  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  less  measuarble 
values  that  lie  in  the  cultural  and  social 
advantages   that   college   insures. 

You  can  be  worth  vastly  more,  there- 
fore, in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  things 
that  are  much  more  than  dollars  and 
cents  if  you  go  to  college.  Think  about 
that — and  go,  if  you  have  not  already 
finished  a  college  course. 

But  any  man  is  worth  much  more 
than  the  mere  things  he  has  been  able 
to  grasp  with  his   fingers.   Jesus   made 
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it  very  clear  that  "a  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  that  he  posscsseth."  He  made  us 
aware  that  integrity  is  the  priceless 
ingredient  that  determines  what  we 
really  are  and  what  we  are  really 
worth.  We  should  never  forget  the 
stature  of  Job  of  old,  beset  as  he  was 
by  afflictions,  as  he  lifted  his  head 
proudly  to  speak  these  words  that  were 
as  unflinching  as  granite : 

My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness, 
nor  my  tongue  utter  deceit. 

.  .  .  till  I  die  I  will  not  remove 
nine    integrity    from   me. 

Aly  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and 
will  not  let  it  go :  viy  heart  shall  not 
reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live. 

Any  man  who  can  talk  like  that,  in 
the  midst  of  dire  afflictions,  is  worth 
far  more  than  Dun  &  Bradstreet  have 
it  in  their  power  to  say ! 

Then,  too,  a  man  can  be  unspeakably 
rich  in  his  ideals — those  shadowy  but 
eternally  real  matters  that  are  the 
component  parts  of  integrity  and  there- 
fore make  integrity  possible.  For  a 
man's  ideals  have  to  do  with  truth  and 
goodness,  love  and  generosity  and  sac- 
rifice, honor  and  loyalty  and  his 
kinship  to  God,  who  lights  the  way 
for  his  every  step  in  the  straight  paths 
of    righteousness. 

Ideals  are  like  stars  that  shine  in 
the  darkness,  beckoning  to  us,  blinking 
encouragement  from  afar,  daring  us  to 
look  through  the  darkness  to  the  light, 
to  spurn  the  low  things  and  to  reach 
out  for  the  high  and  the  exalted. 

Ideals,  even  if  they  seem  to  be  far 
beyond  attainment,  can  be  tremendous 
enough  to  change  a  life.  In  Victor 
Hugo's  great  novel,  Les  Miserables, 
there  is  the  unforgettable  moment 
when  the  good  bishop  faces  Jean  Val- 
jean.   who   had   betrayed   his   trust   and 


had  stolen  part  of  the  bishop's  silver. 
The  gendarme  has  reluctantly  gone 
his  way  and  the  former  galley  slave 
has  been  saved  by  the  bishop  from  a 
return  to  the  galley.  Facing  the  wretch 
before  him,  the  bishop  says,  "Life  is 
to  give."  And  the  poor  remnant  of  a 
man  who  still  lives  beneath  the  brutish 
exterior  of  Jean  Valjean  turn?  away, 
never  to  be  able  to  forget  tho^^e  simple 
but  tremendous  words :  "Life  Is  to  give." 

Those  spoken  words  became  a  shin- 
ing ideal  that  he  could  not  slink  away 
from.  They  fronted  him,  they  pursued 
him,  they  caught  up  with  him  and  took 
him  captive.  Their  thralldom  turned 
him  into  the  man  he  had  it  in  him  to 
be. 

Jean  Valjean  wasn't  worth  very 
much  that  night  when  he  turned  away 
from  the  bishop's  presence — not  very 
except  for  the  dim  spark  of  the  divine 
within  him  that  had  burned  low  while 
the  animal  within  him  struggled  for 
mere  brute  survival.  The  bsast  had 
triumphed,  but  the  dimness  of  that 
divine  spark  brightened  and  brightened 
until  the  man  in  Jean  Valjean  lifted  his 
eyes  Godward  and  set  out  to  attain  a 
very  high  ideal :  "Life  is  to  give." 

But  wait !  You  are  worth  much  more 
than  even  the  highest  ideals  that  you 
can  follow.  If  any  man  would  really 
\Aeigh  you  to  tell  how  much  you  are 
worth  he  will  need  to  put  two  things 
into  the  scales  :  one  is  the  infinite  love 
of  God,  and  the  other  is  the  matchless 
gift  of  life  everlasting.  Let  John  say 
those  golden  words  for  you  again : 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  who- 
soever liveth  and  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  cvcrlasfijig 
life." 

That  tells  how  much  you  are  worth  in 
the   sight   of   God ! 


SMCL  Membership 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this  my 
application  to  you  to  join  your  League 
and  become  part  of  this  great  Christian 
fellowship.  I  wish  to  accept  active  mem- 
bership as  I  am  confessing  my  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  accepting  Him  as  my 
personal  Saviour,  also  I  am  reaffirming 
the  confession  of  faith  which  I  made  at 
the  time  of  my  reception  into  member- 
ship of  the  Church. 

I  will  always  adhere  to  the  SMCL 
covenant  quoted  on  page  44  of  the  Link, 
Vol.  4,  No.  5  of  May,  1946,  throughout 
my  life  time.  I  am  a  Christian  of  Prot- 
estant denomination  and  my  civil  home 
church  is  African  Church  (Bethel) 
Cathedral  Lagos.  Herein  enclosed  a 
Postal  Order  No.  8A 7096788  value  6d. 
(12c)  for  SMCL  insigna  of  mine  and 
other  details  or  instructions. 

Early  reply  is  solicited  please.  Thanks 
in  anticipation. 

Pfe.  Frederick  Ola.  A.  Labingjoh 
JVest  African  Army  Medical  Corp 
c/o  68  Lagos  W.  A.  Military  Hospital 
Vaba,  Nigeria^  British  West  Africa 

Pen  Friends 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  dated 
October  15,  1946. 

At  long  last  I  am  now  a  "civiy"  just 
plain  "Mr."  It  does  feel  good,  I  can 
assure  you. 
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The  job  I  am  doing  now  is  with 
"Central  District  Ambulance,"  i.e.,  driv- 
ing an  ambulance  all  round  Sydney. 
There  are  plenty  of  sights  to  see  and 
plenty  to  do.  But  Lm  happy  at  the  work 
and  it  is  said  "if  a  man  is  happy  in  the 
job  he  must  like  it." 

By  the  way,  that  paragraph  about  me 
asking  for  "Pen-Friends"  drew  some. 
So  far  six  have  written  to  me.  The 
paragraph  was  in  the  April  copy  and 
so  many  thanks  for  putting  it  in  for  me. 

What  the  main  idea  of  this  letter  is  to 
let  you  have  a  subscription  of  $1.50  for 
payment  of  12  months  issue  of  "Lixk" 
to  a  civilian. 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  bills  for 
subscription. 

Hoping  that  you  are  in  the  best  of 
health  and  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
Ross   Vincent 
238  Sailor  Bay  Road 
Northhidge  N.S.W. 
Australia 

P.S.  Xow  just  plain  "Mr."  Whacko  I 

Fan  Mail 

First  having  read  the  issue  of  The 
Link  from  June  '45,  and  being  very 
thrilled  by  all  this,  I  had  the  idea  to  ask 
for  your  assistance  in  our  dire  hard 
work  here. 

]\Iy  name  is  Eberhard  Herrmann,  and 
my  age  25.   I   joined  the   German  Air 
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Force  at  1941  and  stood  there  till  Feb- 
ruary '45  as  a  radio-operator  when  I  was 
wounded.  Now  I  stay  in  a  camp  together 
with  any  other  hundred  blokes  working 
at  the  local  airport  of  the  R.A.F.  since 
autumn  '45. 

The  lacking  of  any  Christian  faith 
among  the  German  people  often  has  been 
responsible  for  all  the  troubles  which 
are  spread  now  over  the  whole  world. 
Indeed  there  were  only  very  few  persons 
which  kept  the  old  Christian  faith,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  to  get  any  as- 
sistance by  a  German  officer  especially 
in  the  Air  Force  during  the  war. 

And  now  one  and  a  half  years  after 
the  war  being  finished  the  same  empti- 
ness is  in  all  the  comrade's  minds  still 
and  no  cooperation  in  reeducation  with 
any  powerful  person.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  faith  is  the  single  way 
to  get  our  country  into  a  peaceful  life. 

\Wq  are  very  few  lads  mostly  mem- 
bers of  the  CZM  once  and  by  meeting 
in  the  evening  after  working  some  times 
we  have  the  imagine  to  be  quite  alone  in 
a  deserted  country. 

By  the  way  we  are  no  P.W.'s  and  not 
discharged  yet.  There  is  one  text  book 
only  an  old  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  mine  which  I  got  once  in  Sun- 
day School  and  kept  it  through  the  years. 

There  may  be  many  possibilities  to 
help  us  for  you.  Are  you  able  to  send  us 
Bibles,  booklets,  newspapers  and  so  on 
maybe  in  English.  I  shall  translate 
them — except  the  Bibles. 

I'm  looking  for  the  receipt  of  a  good 
answer. 

Eberhard  Herrmann 
24b  Keitum  AUF  Sylt 
Keitumerstr  .32 
Britische  Zone 
Deutschland 

[Editor's  Note:  This  request  was  referred 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  for  appropriate 
action.] 


In   the   years    1945    and    1946    I    was 
prisoner  of  war,  caged  in  English  and 
American  camps  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many.   There   I    often   got   your   Link 
Magazine  and  I  have  read  it  with  much 
interest.   Please  to  excuse  my  English, 
I  learned  it  in  the  camps.  Is  it  possible, 
to  send  me  now  this  magazine  further, 
but   I   have  no  money  and  opportunity 
to  pay  for  it.  I  am  a  poor  man,  without 
my  old  position  and  father  of  a  family 
with  two  little  children.  I  have  no  rela- 
tions in  America  to  turn  to.  No  friends 
there,  who  may  help  me  in  these  and 
other  things.  Perhaps  have  you  in  your 
organization    the    opportunity    and    the 
kindness,  to  give  me  the  address  of  one 
of  your  members,  who  has  the  love  and 
intention,  to  correspondent  with  me. 
Heinrich  Weidel 
Dresden— A— 28 
Braunsdorfer   S trass e   24 
Germany — Saxony 
Russian  Zone 


[Editor's  Note:  This  request  has  been 
referred  to  Church  World  Service,  which, 
through  its  representatives,  will  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  render  appropriate 
service.] 


Permit  me  to  say  that  The  Link  has 
new  life.  It  is  now  48  pages  of  stimulat- 
ing material.  I  should  think  the  article 
on  "Tailor-Made  Education  for  the  Vet- 
eran" would  be  very  helpful. 

Isahelle  Howard 

The  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Please  accept  my  subscription  to  The 
Link.  I  think  it's  wonderful.  It's  the 
nicest,  most  easily  read  and  understood 
magazine  with  Christian  messages  and 
ideals  that  I  liave  ever  read. 

Nona  McCliirc 
P.O.  Box  1546 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 


Christmas  was  approaching  in  the 
South  Pacific.  A  young  heutenant  had 
sent  $25.00  home  to  his  mother  with 
which  to  buy  a  Christmas  gift  for 
his  fiancee.  The  mother  purchased  a 
luxurious  satin  puff  for  her  future 
daughter-in-law's  bed.  She  wrote  to 
her  son :  "Bought  Sally  a  puff."  The 
young  lieutenant  scratched  his  head. 
"What  on  earth  is  a  'puff'?  He  called 
in  his  buddies.  Nope,  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  a  "Puff."  He  timidly  ap- 
proached a  superior  officer.  He  knew 
all  the  answers,  he  would  surely  know 
the  definition  of  a  "puff."  The  "brass 
hat"  didn't  know  either.  That  was 
bad.  Finally,  a  young  sergeant  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  dismissed  the  whole 
problem :  "I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  do  know  it  must  be  a  heluva 
puff  for   twenty-five  bucks." 

LULA    BRADLEY    CRAM 

Said  the  calf  to  the  silo :  "Is  my 
fodder     in     there?" 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

"Ruth,"  moaned  her  long-suffering 
husband,  "you  promised  me  you 
wouldn't  buy  a  new  dress.  What  made 
you   do   it?" 

"Dear,"  replied  the  modern  Eve, 
■"the  devil  tempted  me." 

"Why  didn't  you  say :  'Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan'?"  the  poor  man  in- 
-quired. 
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"I  did,"  the  little  woman  replied 
sweetly,  "and  then  he  whispered  over 
my  shoulder:  'My  dear,  it  fits  you  just 
beautifully  in  the  back.'  " 

—Wall  St.   Journal 


Wolf:    "Life   was    just   a   big   empty 
desert  to  me  until  I  met  you." 

Gal :    "So  that's  why  you  dance  like 
a   camel." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 


W^ife :  "The  new  neighbors  are  won- 
derful. He  kisses  her  when  he  leaves 
and  then  keeps  waving  to  her.  Why 
don't  you   do  that?" 

Husband :  "Gosh,  I  don't  even  know 
her." 

— The    Safer    Way 


"I  wish  we'd  get  a  few  shipwrecked 
sailors  washed  ashore,"  mused  the  can- 
nibal   chief. 

"What  I  need  is  a  good  dose  of 
salts." 

— The  Dope  Sheet 


"Itches,"  reports  Col.  Stoopnagle, 
"is  something  that  when  a  soldier  is 
standing  at  attention  his  nose  is  al- 
ways." 

— Foreign  Service 


Bookie:  "Confidentially  .  .  .  just 
how   did  your  horse  happen  to  win?" 

Jockey:  "Well,  I  just  kept  whisper- 
ing to  him  .  .  .  'roses  are  red,  violets 
are  blue — but  horses  that  lose  are  made 
into  glue !'  " 

— Army  Times 


Co-operating   with 

THE  GENERAL  COMIMISSION  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 

&r\6  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 
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AGENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


Nlationa!  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
international  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


Advent     Christian     Cen. 
America 


Conference     of 


Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformr.-      :<:        '-rr  l- 

Baptist.  National  Co'-v     \     I     '-  , 

Baptist,  National  Con  v.  ;-  Arrer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Cay 

Baptist,    Southern 

Baptist,  United  A-T,et.  Trfc  V.   'I 

Christian    Roformcc' 

Christian  Scten> 

Christian  and  M        _  a":s 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Na^-.^rene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational   Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregatione! 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


General  Baptist 
L^tier  Dav   Sa-nts 
ivicthodist 


I 


Eaorist  Gen.  Conf. 


Protestant   Episcopal 
Reformed  in  America 
Salvation  Army 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Sweoish  Baptist 
Unitarian 

United  Brethren  O.C, 
Uni  versa  list 
Wesleyan  Methodist 


Unknown?  No/ 

He  was   KNOWN,    this    mon    v.e   caH    '-T'"" 
KNOWN  to  his  tiofhef  ond  f other,  w       ^ 
healt-h  .  .  .  sow  him  grow  io  sple: 

KNOWN  to  his  playmates  on  the  block,  hu  c 

his  companions  in  battle  .  .  . 
KNOWN  to  the  girls  with  whom  he  laughed  ^n 
KNOWN  to  his  minister,  priest,  rilibi . . . 

KNOWN  by  his  name— Smith  . . ;  &iife 
Kovacs . . .  Jones  . . 

KNOWN  as  on  American,  or 
\  creeds  who  --^'-  *'^ 
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